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Gail On! 


Countless thousands of men have been inspired 













by the exploits of Christopher Columbus in his 


quest for new lands. 


Columbus had a job to do and all discourage- 





ments, hardships and dangers he encountered 


could not swerve him from his objective. 


It is this same persistence and enthusiasm for 
the task at hand that marks the successful man in 


any calling. 
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As a graduate student at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 
1913-14. 












Dr. Huebner on one of his fre- 
quent speaking tours around 
the country. 


DR. SOLOMON S. HUEBNER 


Popular life insurance educator and author. 


(See page 31) 








... OUT 


Graduation picture taken as he 
was leaving the University of 
Wisconsin in 1902. 





All dressed up for the gradu- 

ation exercises at Manitowoc 

High School in the town by the 
same hard name, in 1906. 















A contemporary publication 
and someone from Dr. Hueb- 
ner's office both marked this 
picture "At about age 3.'' May 
we discount this quess by about 
fifty per cent and quess him at 
18 months? 
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Greetings to the National 
\ssociation of Life Under- 


writers and all in attendance. 


Congratulations to the Asso- 
ciation Officials on the splen- 
did progress being made. 
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EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Incor porated 1882 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


J. N. WARFIELD 4. V. WEAVER 
President Treas. & Asst. Secy. 


T. J. MOHAN 
Vice-President, Charge of Field 
































PLAIN HINTS _ 


TO LIFE SOLICITORS 





A collection of straight-from- 
the-shoulder sales suggestions 
that are intensely practical. 
Thousands of copies now in 


use, 


Price per copy. 50¢ 100 copies, $25 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
© INSURANCE COMPANY 


Extends greetings to those in at- 
tendance at the Convention of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and also extends 


the wish that they have a profit- 


able and enjoyable Convention. 
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The Toll of Years 


N an aged Cathedral in Milan hangs one of the world’s most 
| treasured masterpieces, The Last Supper, painted by da Vinci. 

Generations through centuries by their appreciation and admir- 
ation have stressed the truism that a master’s genius rises above 
the vacillating preferences of time, and is forever boasted as com- 
pensating the countless frailties and failures of humankind. 

When da Vinci, the tale is told, conceived this famed portrayal 
his first concern was to find someone who would serve as a 
becoming model for Christ, the central figure of his group, and 
the principal character in the drama depicted. His search carried 
him from Italy across Europe for a man whose face had beauty 
and grace, one that radiated courage and strength, and from 
whose eyes kindness and humanness shone. He sought a man 
in whom every attribute of goodness was readily apparent, and 
whose face itself would inspire faith and hope and quicken the 
will of others to loyalty and sacrifice. After a year or more of 
diligent searching the painter’s efforts were rewarded by a man 
who seemed to answer every requirement, and so permitted the 
representation of Christ to be the first to appear on the canvas. 

One by one the other actors in that most famous scene found 
their place. Years of painstaking labor brought the artist to near 
completion of his most illustrious work, until only that of the 
last Apostle was to be undertaken. The master had left for his 
final subject the detested face of the tragic Judas. Once more the 
cities and countryside of Europe were combed to obtain a face 
so depraved that every despicable vice therein was reflected. Only 
he would do whose features told of weakness and viciousness, one 
whose eyes bespoke hatred and selfishness. Again da Vinci met 
success, and a model was secured whose every feature and expres- 
sion met the requirements for the unsavory character of his 
final portrait. 

The story is, and students have attested its authenticity, that 
the model for Christ and the model for Judas were one and the 
same. The one time paragon whose face reflected every virtue, 
under evil influences and passing years became the symbol of the 
most detested of human derelicts. 


In every human being there is a disposition to goodness. There 
is within the grasp and attainment of everyone virtues without 
end but to possess and to maintain that which is noble and admir- 
able, a will to persevere and a determination against temptation, 
is an unchangeable essential. It is not enough, if a man would live 
to posterity as one of high character, to begin auspiciously. 
Rather will his reputation and his place in the hearts of men be 
determined by the rigor with which he adheres to the end of life 
to the ideals which prompted him to acts of charity and human- 
ness. 

The world of life insurance records untold replicas of the story 
of da Vinci’s model. Many in the first flush of manhood under 
the impulse of charity and courage have eagerly and unselfishly 
protected those they loved from poverty and despair. Readily 
tempted to the enjoyment of the fleshpots, they have later sacri- 
ficed the future peace and contentment of their dependents. 


Tide ete 
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MID-TOWN PHILADELPHIA SCENE ABOUT 





1860. OPPOSITE — THE SKY LINE TODAY AS VIEWED FROM LOGAN SQUARE 








PHILADELPHIA—CRADLD 





origin of life insurance in Phila- 

delphia, where the first traces 
of life insurance began in this coun- 
try, it is necessary to adjust the 
mind to times long since gone. Life 
insurance in terms of premiums, 
dividends and contracts must be 
entirely forgotten and only the pur- 
poses of life insurance remembered. 
_ The City of Penn in 1700, with a 
population estimated at 4,000, hung 
closely to the banks of the Delaware 
and had no thought of growing 
westward even as far as the Schuy!l- 
kill. The first native-born Phila- 
delphian was John Key, who was 
born in 1682 in one of the caves 
that lined the banks of the Dela- 
ware and who lived to the ripe old 
age of 85 years. The settlers were 
for the greater part a poverty-rid- 
den people living in a stern, deeply 
religtous atmosphere. 

Constantly recurring epidemics, 
poverty and disease, plus the haz- 
zards of frontier life, took a toll of 
lives among the pioneer families. 


T° grasp the impulses behind the 
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In 1699 an epidemic called the “Bar- 
bados distemper” caused death of 
220 persons, or 5.5 per cent of the 
population. To the eternal credit 
of William Penn, his code of laws 
for the Province required that a 
registry of births, marriages, 
deaths and burials be kept and be- 
cause of this, we have a fairly ac- 
curate record of vital statistics in 
the early days. The death of an 
inhabitant immediately presented a 
community problem, and the burden 
of caring for dependents rested on 
all alike. Christian charity, pro- 
pelled by a _ receptively religious 
people, was practical in its aspects, 
and it was to remain a community 
burden for some fifty years. 


Birth of An Idea 

From the fact that mariners were 
just as insurable as their cargoes, 
was born the idea that it was pos- 
sible to remove the financial sting 
of death by a form of insurance. 
Most insurance at this date was 
marine insurance, written by indi- 


vidual underwriters, not companies, 
and the insurance on the life of a 
mariner was not a distinct business. 
As early as 1721, a brokerage office 
was opened in Philadelphia, where 
a merchant or a mariner contem- 
plating an extraordinarily hazard- 
ous undertaking might secure life 
insurance for a specific time and 
for a specific risk. 

In 1752 a charter for a fire insur- 
ance company was granted to a 
group of Philadelphia citizens who, 
having viewed with alarm a dis- 
astrous fire in London four years 
before that, had been quietly work- 
ing to organize a company. This 
company was known as the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship for the 
Insurance of Houses from Loss by 
Fire and still survives today as the 
oldest fire insurance company if 
America. 

While to a fire insurance company 
went the honor of having the first 
insurance charter granted, some 
thirty-five years previous, the Pres- 
byterian Church had formed an or- 














ganization within itself to care for 
the needy survivors of its members. 
This organization, or fund grew 
along annuity, rather than life in- 
surance lines. The annuity, to a 
people so deeply religious, was not 
forbidden, while life insurance at 
the time was much under a ban as 
unscrupulous and worldly. This 
attitude continued for many years 
to come and later, when companies 
were crganized to conduct insur- 
ance as a distinct business, they 
paid more attention to annuities 
than to life insurance. 






















First Charter Granted 


In 1759, we find the group within 
the Presbyterian church securing 
a charter to carry on their business 
with greater attention to be paid 
for the relief of unfortunate clergy- 
men and their families. This fund, 
as it came to be known, still de- 
pended largely upon charitable con- 
tributions for the relief of its mem- 
bers. Ten years later, the Episcopal 
church set up a similar fund for the 
relief of its needy members and 
branches of this fund appeared else- 
where. Just prior to the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War, consid- 
erable anxiety prevailed regarding 
the safety of this fund and it is 
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HE principles of life insurance were first adopted 
in America more than a half a century before the 
Revolutionary War, in the city of Philadelphia, by the 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, and in later years other 
Philadelphia companies were among the pioneering 
concerns receiving charters in the middle of the 19th 
century. In the following pages is presented a thumb- 
nail historical sketch of the organization and develop- 
ment of the seven outstanding life insurance compa- 
nies operating in that city today. 

















written that in 1774 the New Jer- 
sey fund was lost, the treasurer, a 
royalist, having left this country 
but not the fund, behind him. 

In 1794, there was chartered in 
Philadelphia to carry on a general 
insurance business, including life, 
the Insurance Company of North 
America. The feeling against life 
insurance still persisted and we 
find this company at the turn of the 
century, with fewer than six life 
insurance policies in effect. Soon 
after, they discontinued writing 
life policies, although the company 


exists today as one of America’s 
great fire insurance companies. 

At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, distinct from annu- 
ity contracts, there were not one 
hundred policies in foree in the 
United States. The idea of finan- 
cial protection through life insur- 
ance was slow to take hold on the 
imagination of the people. The 
most probable reason being the 
wide fluctuations in mortality rates 
due to epidemics, the lack of mone- 
tary knowledge, the scarcity of re- 
liable vital statistics. Smallpox was 


By 
TOM EAGAN 


Spectator 
Staff Writer 
































constantly recurring. In 1741, 5 
per cent of the population of Phila- 
delphia was carried off by this 
plague and in 1746 putrid throat 
(diphtheria) caused great terror. 
There was another epidemic of 
smallpox: in 1756 and in 1776 the 
same disease decimated the popula- 
tion by 8 per cent. 

Through correspondence from 
England, Philadelphians, however, 
were acquiring a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of life insurance and 
in 1807 we find the Pelican Life In- 
surance Company, of London, open- 
ing an office in Philadelphia from 
which to operate a commercial ven- 
ture of insuring lives. At approxi- 
mately the same time, a group 
known as The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for the Insurance on Lives 
and Granting Annuities was com- 
ing into being and was organized 
in 1809. This was the first effort 
in the United States to project life 
insurance on a business basis. With 
an original capital of $500,000, the 
company adopted policy forms then 
in use in England, with premium 
rates adjusted to localities in cer- 
tain cases. 


Nation-Wide Progress 


Outside of Philadelphia, also, the 
idea of life insurance had been 
making progress. Massachusetts 
and New York saw new companies 
formed. All business was being 
conducted on a commercial or non- 
participating basis and all carried 
on both life insurance and trust 
business. In 1836 the Girard Life 
and Trust Company was organized 
in Philadelphia. This was a capital 
stock company (and had no connec- 
tion with the now existing Girard 





ALEXANDER Mackie, President 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
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Life), but the men who organized 
it had been studying the mutual! 
aspects of the Great Equitable of 
London and when they launched 
their company they made a pro- 
vision whereby the profits of the 
business might be shared with the 
policyholders. 

The plan was so well received 
that after they had paid their first 
dividend in 1844, this caused their 
competitor, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, to announce that thereafter 
all premiums for one or more year’s 
insurance would entitle the policy- 
holder to a credit of one-half the 
profits and from then onward, there 
was a swift growth in life insur- 
ance in Philadelphia. 


Cash and Carry Basis 

These early Philadelphia corpo- 
rations did not employ agents and 
accepted only such business as was 
tended them at their offices. How- 
ever, the activities of the New York 
and Massachusetts companies com- 
pelled them to begin the employ- 
ment of outside aid and in 1845 
we find that all of them were mak- 
ing agreements with ministers, 
school teachers and lawyers, to rep- 
resent them, and it was from these 
groups that the gospel of life in- 
surance was first spread. In 1847 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 





Joun A. STEVENSON, President 
Penn Mutual Life 


Company was organized by one 
John Horner at a time when life 
insurance was getting its first fast 
growth in America. 

Business then had little in com- 
mon with business as we now know 
it. Ruthless rivalry was the order 
of the day. The companies had 
little knowledge of reserves, With 


plenty of money on hand, high divi. 
dends, in some cases amounting to 
80 per cent of the annual premium, 
were paid. The Philadelphia com- 
panies were using the Carlisle 
Tables adopted from England. Un- 
dreamed of progress marked these 
years and whereas in 1843 the 10 
life insurance companies then in 
existence in the United States, had 
$6,500,000 of insurance in force, in 
1860 this amount had grown to 
$160,000,000. The population of 
Philadelphia had steadily increased 
and in 1860 totaled 565,529 persons. 
Negroes moving up from the South 
accounted for 22,185. 

In 1852 there were nine Philadel- 
phia companies and four out-of- 
state companies authorized to do 
business in the city, not including 
the Presbyterian or Episcopal cor- 
porations, or the North American 
Mutual Life and Health, which was 
shortly to transfer its business to 
the Aetna. 





Linton. President 
Provident Mutual Life 


M. A. 


In the early days prior to 1840 
nothing was publicly known about 
the assets and liabilities of the com- 
panies which sold insurance. Mas- 
sachusetts had shown the way, and 
most early insurance legislation had 
its inception there. Few premiums 
up to this time were on a whole 
cash basis, but were on the half- 
note plan. Dividends were de 
clared, but these consisted of scrip. 
redeemable at the option of the is 
suing company. 

By 1860, public events intruded 
themselves on the insurance pic- 
ture. Germination of the Civil 
War was making rapid progress. 
The life companies, which had met 
informally the year before, held 4 
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second meeting in New York in 
May, 1860. Twenty-five companies 
were represented, including the 
Girard and the Penn Mutual from 
Philadelphia. Looking at the na- 
tional picture, four non-Pennsy]- 
yania companies had $108,000,000 of 
insurance in force, over one-half 
of the total for the entire country. 


Nearly $2,000,000 in claims were 
being paid out annually. 
The Civil War brought many 


problems, and the Combined Ex- 
perience Mortality Table, coming 
into use as a substitute for the Car- 
lisle Tables, obtained its first war 
risk experience. The close of the 


war brought out the amazing fact 
insurance in 


that life force had 





Warten LeMar Ta.sor, President 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


doubled during the four years of 
n° ict. There was an immediate 
rush to organize life companies, a 
rush that spread over the entire 
United States, but did not include 
Philadelphia. New York State saw 
four to five companies organizing 
tach year. For 15 years prior to 
1865, no life insurance company 
had been organized in Philadelphia. 
The city had had a good half-cen- 
tury of experience with life insur- 
ance. The barriers had _ been 
slowly falling away, and the most 
antagonistic had come to accept life 
insurance. Annuities held their 
ground, but were becoming sepa- 
rate from life insurance. 

Having watched cautiously and 
Studied the workings of life insur- 
ance, a group of Friends, or Quak- 
ers, applied for charter to conduct 
their own company and by an act 
approved May 22, 1865, the Provi- 


dent Life and Trust Company came 
This company today is 
Mutual 
necessary to 
scratch the surface very deeply to 
disclose the splendid attributes and 
character of the original company. 
The Friends not only had the ex- 
perience of the Philadelphia com- 


into being. 
known as the 
Life, and it is not 


Provident 





ArBert Suort. President 
Girard Life 


panies at their disposal, but took 
advantage of the knowledge ac- 
quired by the Friends Provident 
Institution, organized in England 
in 1832. 

In 1866 there were 25 companies 
from other states doing business 
in Philadelphia, with the Connecti- 
cut Mutual and Mutual Life of 
New York being among the leaders. 
The premiums received by the 
American Life, a Philade!phia com- 


pany, led all others in the city. 
This company was paying a di- 
vidend of approximately 50 per 
cent of the annual premium and 


paying a 50 per cent agent’s com- 
mission on the first premium. It 
had no contracts basing commis- 
sions on first premiums with re- 
newals. Two years after it got 
the Provident discon- 


under way 
tinued taking the half-note pre- 
mium. 


Early Competitive Methods 


In 1869, three Philadelphia com- 
panies submitted a memorandum to 
the State Legislature on a three 
per cent premium tax which had 
been enacted some years earlier. 
The companies had felt the burden 
of a retaliatory tax imposed by 
other states. 

With the opening of the year 
1870, two factors commenced to in- 








B. S. Watsu. President 


Home Life of America 


fluence the growth of life insur- 
ance. The first was that the unre- 
stricted formation of companies 
had kindled the ruthless rivalry al- 
ready apparent and the worst evils 
possible were born from the con- 
flicts of competition. The second 
was the advent of what we would 
now call assessment companies, 
formed in an effort to supply cheap 
insurance. These _ were later 
termed as “death rattle” compa- 
nies or ‘“graveyardism.” They 
were comprised simply of a group 
of associates who banded together 
and subjected themselves to a small 
regular payment of dues, plus an 
assessment when one of their num- 
ber died. 


Depression of Seventies 

The panic of "73 was in the mak- 
ing, and the record of failure of 
hastily or poorly organized compa- 
nies was making a difficult path for 
the more solid companies. When 
the Great Western Life Insurance 
Company failed, it shook the very 
foundations of the life insurance 
structure. Another factor was the 
declining interest rates. This as- 
sisted and accelerated the demise 
of companies. , Whereas most of 
the concerns had been doing busi- 
nes onan assumed earned interest 
rate of 6 per cent, insurance com- 
missioners meeting in 1871 set 4% 
per cent for policy valuations. 

In 1867 the Hand-In-Hand Mu- 
tual Life had started in Philadel- 
phia and in 1873 the six Philadel- 
phia companies had $73,286,440 of 
life insurance in force, or some- 
thing less than 4 per cent of the 
nation-wide total. There were four 
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other companies listed as domiciled 
in Pennsylvania, and these ten, for 
the year 1873, issued 3309 policies 
amounting to $9,183,761. In 1874, 
the Hand-In-Hand Mutual closed 
its doors with 39 policies in force. 
In the same year, the financial 
troubles of the American life be- 
gan, although at the time it was 
carrying more life insurance than 
any other Pennsylvania company. 
Twenty-two companies had failed 
in New York that year, but the 
Penn Mutual in 1875 issued more 
policies than in 1874. 

Cooperatives, or assessments had 
grown in numbers by leaps and 
bounds. In 1875 there were 12 re- 
porting to the insurance depart- 
ment; in 1878 there were 19, and 
in 1881 there had been 259 charters 
issued. Of the Philadelphia com- 
panies, the year 1882 showed radi- 
cal changes in their relative posi- 
tions as compared with 1873. For 
the decade a gain of insurance in 
force of 110 per cent was recorded 
for the Provident and 57 per cent 
by the Penn Mutual. The Ameri- 
can showed a decrease of 76 per 
cent; the Girard, a decrease of 35 
per cent, and the Pennsylvania 
Company, which had ceased issuing 
policies in order to concentrate on 
trust business, showed a decrease 
of 36 per cent of the amount in 
force. 


A Slow Period 


In the middle eighties, 125 years 
after the inception of life insurance 
in that city, there were but two 
Philadelphia companies active. 
These two, the Penn Mutual and 
the Provident Mutual, together with 
the Prebysterian Ministers’ Fund 
and the Fidelity Mutual, organized 
in 1879 as a mutual aid society, 
survive today. 

In 1899, the Fidelity Mutual be- 
came a legal reserve company and 
the Home Life of America was in- 
corporated. In 1906 The Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Company be- 
gan business, and the Pennsylvania 
Mutual Life became a legal reserve 
company. The Girard Life com- 
menced operating as the Girard 
Mutual Life. These companies, 
with a number of lesser ones, con- 
stitute the Philadelphia life insur- 
ance picture of today. 


* * 


In the following, taking the com- 
panies in the order of their organi- 
zation, is presented more detailed 
history of the development of each 
of the seven companies mentioned 
in the foregoing resume. 
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PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND 


Chartered in 1759 
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HERE are probably more “firsts” 

in the Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund of Philadelphia than in any 
other insurance company in Amer- 
ica. Formed in 1717 and chartered 
in 1759, it is by far and large the 
oldest insurance company on this 
continent. Its progress has been 
continuous for 223 years and its 
experience the envy of all insur- 
ance actuaries. 

Included in its list of “firsts” is 
service to policyholders, as witness 
this incident from its old records: 
Several Presbyterian clergymen 
had gone beyond the frontiers as 
missionaries and were captured by 
Indians. Held as hostages for a 
ransom of 500 pounds, which was 
a lot of money even in 1760, they 
had word sent to the Fund. The 
money was supplied promptly, and 
the captives released. That indeed 
is a worthy service to policyholders, 








and the Fund igs 

probably the only 

insurance company 
in existence which 
can record scalp- 

+ Saving among. its 
other humanita- 
rian services. 

For the first 40 
years of its exis- 
tence, of what has 
come to be known 
as its ante corpo- 
rate period, the 
Fund operated on 
a contributory 
basis. Who could 
afford it gave each 
year and a trea- 
surer appointed by 
the Synod disburs- 
ed the funds on 
hand. By 1755 the 
problem of the 
needs of ministers’ 
widows and chil- 
dren had become a 
pressing one, and 
the Synod adopted 
a plan to care for 
them exclusively. 
They discontinued 
the practice of par- 
ticipating in the 
earlier fund which, 
however, continued 
in use. While this 
was essentially an 

annuity plan, the idea could not 
very well be carried out by an unin- 
corporated body, and in 1756 a peti- 
tion was made to the Governors-in- 
Chief of the Province, Thomas and 
Richard Penn, asking for the right 
to incorporate. This was granted 
and after some time it was accepted 
in 1759. Indeed, Thomas Penn, who 
was “not unmindful of the value 
of the Presbyterians to the Prov- 
ince,” presented the new Fund with 
a gift of 50 pounds. 

It is extremely interesting to note 
that even then the petitioners had 
discovered what many other life im 
surance men were to discover sub- 
sequently, namely, “We find that 
those men among us are most back- 
ward to pay their quotas, whose fa- 
milies will stand in most need of 
relief when they are dead.” 

Probably the most unique state 
ment that could be made regarding 
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an insurance company is that it 
does not contest claims, yet the 
Presbyterian Fund is one that has 
never contested a claim. 

Since its corporate period began, 
the Fund has shown steady prog- 
ress. Its growth has been of a 
steady character, and it has con- 
fned itself to insuring ministers, 
their families and theological stu- 
dents. Its policyholders are ob- 
tained by correspondence, following 
a system worked out by the late 
president, Perry S. Allen, who 
served the Fund for 37 years. This 
plan enables the Fund to maintain 
its expense factor at a very low 
level, this item averaging around 
5 per cent annually. 













PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Chartered in 1847 
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ACK in 1845, among the 90,000 
people who then made up the 
population of Philadelphia, was one 
John W. Hornor, a man of some 30 
years of age who had been conduct- 
ing a hardware store in the city of 
Brotherly Love. A group of busi- 
nessmen and bankers had given 
considerable thought to the idea of 
starting an insurance company that 
could be run solely for the benefit 
of those who insured with the com- 
pany. Eventually, they decided to 
start such a company, and Mr. Hor- 
nor spent about two years in study- 
ing the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness and the rudiments of the then 
little understood actuarial science. 
The group interested was com- 
prised of youngsters with an aver- 
age age of about 30 years. One 
of their number, a lawyer in his 
twenties, was designated to ap- 
proach the legislature for a char- 
ter. This man, who secured a very 
broad charter for the new Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
was Henry C. Towsend, who was 
given the job as counsel for the 
company. He retained this posi- 
tion for 50 years, until his death 
In 1897. 


Starting at the Bottom 

The company employed John Hor- 
hor as a sort of general manager, 
and secured quarters in the base- 
ment of a plumber’s shop at 92 Wal- 
nut Street. Janitorial services were 
secured in exchange for some stor- 
age space—originally intended for 


The Fund is maintaining annu- 
ally a record of progress and of 
rendering service in a growing de- 
gree, which is more notable because 
of the restricted classification of 
persons to whom the Fund offers 
protection. 

The only real estate owned by 
the company is its home office 
building, which cost over $500,000 
and is carried at a valuation of 
$383,000. The home office is _ lo- 
cated in the famed Rittenhouse 
Square, one of the parks set aside 
by William Penn when Philadelphia 
was laid out. Its president is Dr. 
Alexander Mackie, who has been 


in office since 1936. 





the storage of tea, a sideline car- 
ried on by the janitor when the 
itself. 
Some 65 men, 27 of whom were 
made trustees, all of whom were 
close friends and all of whom were 
imbued with the idea of keeping 


chance for a sale offered 
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the new company in the nature of 
a fraternal organization, were the 
original insureds. From the begin- 
ning prosperity was a _ constant 
companion of the company. How- 
ever, two years after the company 
had started, the trustees were wor- 
ried that they might not have suf- 
ficient money to pay death claims, 
and it was decided to get up a guar- 
antee fund. The first death did not 
occur until the next year, when the 
company paid $5,000 on the death 
claim of William B. Cooper. 


First New Building 


The following year found the 
company prosperous enough to re- 
quire its own office building and 
the minutes of that time offer some 
mildly entertaining reading on the 
merits of iron building construc- 
tion which was then coming into 
popularity. Most of the trustees 
were certain that iron would rust 
and disintegrate in a couple of 
years. However, the iron building 
was erected at Third and Dock 
Streets, where it. still stands and 
where the iron statue of the re- 
doubtable William Penn still oceu- 
pies its original niche. Later the 


company moved to the Brown Man- 
sion on Chestnut Street. 
(Concluded on page 14) 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 


Chartered in 1865 


UST as birth in humble, or rather 

log cabin, circumstances seems 
to be a prerequisite of becoming 
President of the United States, so 
it would seem that most successful 
life insurance companies began 
business in a basement. The Provi- 
dent Mutual Life was one uf these 
back in 1865. Twenty years after 
the Penn Mutual got under way in 
Philadelphia, a group of Friends 
decided that the best interests of 
the poor and ill could be cared for 
by an insurance company that 
would not only insure but would act 
as guardian and trustee for widows 
and children. Under the guidance 
ut one Thomas Evans, an outstand- 
ing Quaker, a charter was secured 
tnat allowed the Friends to pursue 
their benevolent purposes as a cor- 
porate body. 

Although at this time Philadel- 
phia was the home of four other 
life insurance companies and a 
number of New York companies 
were very active in the state, the 
close of the war had brought many 
problems, not the least of which 
was poverty. Business was dull 
and the future unpromising. How- 
ever, conspicuous success has been 
shown by other insurance compa- 
nies and the Friends started their 
company in a lowly basement on 
South Third Street, and on June 
28, 1865, elected Samuel R. Ship- 
ley first president. 

At this time new insurance com- 
panies were springing up like 
mushrooms. It was a period of 
general expansion, following the 
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war, and whereas in 1863 there 
were only 22 companies entered in 
New York State by 1867 there 
were 43 companies and in 1870 
there were 71 reporting to the New 
York department. Many of these 
companies lasted but a short time 
but, probably due to the homely 
rugged honesty of motive and ac- 
tion, the Provident prospered from 
the outset. After nine months’ ex- 
istence the first annual report was 
issued in January, 1866. Seventy 
policies had been taken out for a 
total of $324,000. One year later 
the amount of insurance sold had 
risen to $1,658,000 and in 1868 the 
records show that $4,027,000 was 
in force. 


Progress Through Panic 


That the founders were a sagaci- 
ous lot of men there can be no 
doubt. In a relatively short time 
they were ready to pay dividends, 





———— 


LEADING PHILADELPHIA 
COMPANIES 


The better known home offices 
located in Philadelphia and the 
year chartered to do business 
are as follows: 








Presbyterians .........1759 
Penn Mutual _. .. 1847 
Provident Mutual .._.. . 1865 
Fidelity Mutual ...... . 1878 
Home Life ...........1899 
Philadelphia Life ..... .1906 
Girard Life _.........1909 





although they were entering the 
decade that held the panic of “Sey- 
enty-three.” There were failures 
of life companies galore. 

Public criticism of failures and 
subsequent losses to insureds caused 
resentment and retarded the 
growth of many companies and 
helped kill some which might other- 
wise have survived. However, with 
the Provident things went along 
uncommonly well. Samuel Shipley 
was at the helm and was to con- 
tinue there until 1906. In him was 
personified all the simple traits 
with which we like to endow all 
Friends. 


Fast to Ideals 


During the eighties, when the 
Tontine system was in vogue, the 
honesty and character of Mr. Ship- 
ley stood his company in good stead. 
The Tontine scheme, which was 
later outlawed, was not indulged in 
by the Provident, but its effects 
made their way difficult. Briefly, 
it meant holding dividends for usu- 
ally a 20-year period and paying 
them in a lump sum. Wild claims 
were being made on all sides as to 
the amounts that would be paid, 
but the policyholder had no knowl- 
edge of what his annual cost was 
and if he died he did not partici- 
pate in the cutting of the melon. 
It was a heyday for the unscrupu- 
lous, but the Quaker blood in the 
Provident Mutual ran too deeply 
for them to secure business on 
this basis. Their attitude was that 
this practice introduced the ele- 
ment of chance into the insurance 
picture—which is putting it mildly 
—and they held fast to their ideals. 

When Samuel R. Shipley retired 
in 1906, he was succeeded by Asa 
S. Wing, who had joined the com- 
pany in 1867. The second presi- 
dent was to remain in office 25 
years. In 1912, the first general 
agents’ meeting was held under his 
direction. In 1922, due to “the 
marked increase in the expense of 
conducting business generally, the 
demands of modern business and 
the trend of legislation,” it was de- 
cided to divorce the trust business 
carried on by the company from 
the life insurance business. At 
the same time the life business was 
entirely mutualized and the $2,000,- 
000 capital was retired. 

In 1928 the company moved to 
its present home office building and 
in 1931 Asa S. Wing, its president, 
passed away. He was succeeded by 
M. A. Linton, a senior vice-presi- 
dent, and under his leadership the 
Provident Mutual is continuing its 
long record of healthy growth. 
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FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Chartered in 1878 


NY story on the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life must inevitably be 
the life story of two men—Levi G. 
Fouse, who originated the company 
in 1878 and served as its presi- 
dent until 1914, and second, Walter 
LeMar Talbot, the second presi- 
dent who succeeded to the office on 
Mr. Fouse’s death. 

L. G. Fouse was an insurance 
titan if ever one existed. From 
obscurity he rose to national promi- 
nence and at his death was the dean 
of all life insurance presidents of 
American. Born in October of 1850, 
his early education was secured at 
the Juniata Collegiate Institute, 
Martinsburg, Pa.; Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio, and Mercers- 
burg College, Mercersburg, Pa. At 
20 years of age he left his job in 
the American Iron Works at Pitts- 
burgh and became a life insurance 
canvasser. While thus engaged, he 
found time to organize a fire insur- 
ance company up in Blair County. 
He migrated to Philadelphia where, 
only 28 years of age, he organized 
the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. He was its first and only 
president for 35 years and had been 
reelected for the thirty-sixth term 
at the time of his death. 

Mentally he was a business giant 
and when Grover Cleveland took 
over the chairmanship of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, one of his first official acts 
was to name Mr. Fouse a member 
of the executive committee, a post 
he continued to hold until he died 
in 1914. He is accorded the dis- 
tinction of being the originator of 
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the disability clause in life insur- 
ance and his actuarial knowledge 
was widely sought. As far back 
as 1904, he was lecturting on life 
insurance in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. 


Tribute from Co-worker 

From an associate we obtain 
this picture: “Of Mr. Fouse, we 
would use the adjective ‘strong.’ 
He was a strong man—nothing fee- 
ble about him. Strong physically, 
at least so it seemed. That was my 
impression of him a little more than 
six years ago when I first saw him. 
He gave me the impression of a 
man of great physical strength, for 
then he was at the full flood of his 
manhood. He walked like a strong 
man, he looked like a strong man. 
No labor too hard, no burden too 
heavy, no problem or perplexity too 
exacting, but he would go forward 
to it with courage and confidence. 
He seemed to glory in physical 
strength. Strong intellectually. 
He was splendidly endowed of mind. 
He improved it by careful training. 
He investigated, and he was able 
to bring correct deductions from 
his investigations. Again and 
again we would discover how care- 
fully he thought out things. Out 
of this came the great strength of 
judgment. His conclusions were 
formed carefully. I do not believe 
that any of us, and I saw him mak- 
ing many decisions, can remember 
what we might call a ‘snap judg- 
ment.’ When a conclusion was ar- 
rived at, it was based on reason.” 

That, then is the picture of the 





NOTHER "first" for Philadelphia 

is that one of its late leading 
citizens, John Wanamaker, was the 
first person in the United States to 
carry a million dollars worth of life 
insurance. 

On the occasion of his fiftieth birth- 
day all the general agents in Philadel- 
phia sent him a letter of congratula- 
tion writing among other things "We 
greet you as being insured for a larger 
sum than any other American citizen 
and we value the practical indorse- 
ment which you have given to the 
claims of life insurance." 

By way of further endorsement, Mr. 
Wanamaker granted to a special rep- 
resentative of The Spectator a lengthy 
interview in which he explained his en- 
tire philosophy on life insurance. In 
reply to the agents, he said: 

"But for some of your judicious men 
who know how to touch the iron bar of 
indifference, and work it up to the 
white heat of action, and HAMMER 
IT INTO CONTRACTS, | would be 
poorer today, to just that extent that 
your good companies have written 
upon my life. | feel, therefore, that 
what you did in fixing my attention to 
life insurance was a positive and sub- 
stantial service to me, and | thank you 
today for it most sincerely.” 
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man whom the Fidelity Mutual 
looks upon as its “pioneer,” as con- 
trasted with Walter LeMar Talbot, 
the “developer.” He was but eight 
years old when the Fidelity was 
formed, and he was their office boy 
when he was eleven. Relying 
wholly upon evening classes and 
private tutors for an education, Mr. 
Talbot rose steadily from the be- 
ginning until in 1911 when he was 
elected vice-president and in 1914 
was elected president. Among life 
insurance presidents, he has the un- 
usual distinction of having more 
than 50 years of life insurance ser- 
vice to his credit. 

The company began operations 
in small, plain quarters on South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, on 
Dec. 2, 1878. Two years later it 
moved to 908 Chestnut Street, 
which quarters were outgrown in 
July, 1884. Again the company 
moved, to 914 Walnut Street. In 
1896 new quarters were taken in 
a building costing a million dollars 
and one of Philadelphia’s first up- 
town “skyscrapers,” on Broad 
Street. This property was sold in 
1927 at a considerable profit and 
the company erected a new build- 
ing on Philadelphia’s famous Park- 
way where they are housed today. 

Throughout its years of prog- 
ress, the company has reflected the 
high ideals of its two leaders and 
in the field is known for the spirit 
of friendliness that prevails among 
Fidelity people. 
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Penn Mutual Life 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Increases in assets were the regu- 
lar thing, and the company did far 
better than its original incorpora- 
tors had envisioned. In 1860 the 
assets had passed the million dollar 
mark, and Daniel L. Miller, the first 
president, apparently embarrassed 
by such wealth, declined to be the 
only person who had a key to the 
strong box. A committee of three 
was appointed to share the respon- 
sibility of caring for the vast cash 


resources, 


Expended Operations 

The company originally had con- 
fined its operations to Philadelphia, 
but later took in the entire state. 
During the fifties, the California 
gold rush was on and the company 
had poor experience with the trav- 
elers who went there. This caused 
the promulgation of some rules gov- 
erning travelers to the Golden Gate 
among which was one providing no 
one insurable except, “whose mea- 
surement ’round the breast, under 
the vest, was less than 34 inches.” 
This apparently was a hedge 
against the number of tubercular 
people attracted by stories of fine 
California climate. 

Originally, all 
by the company was gained by those 
already members. Ten years later, 
agents began to appear. In some 
instances, moderate salaries were 
paid to members and in addition, 
5 to 10 per cent commissions. The 
company was against paying re- 
newal commissions. In 1860, 
Charles R. Hawes objected to the 
salary arrangement, plus 5 per cent, 
and wanted 10 per cent straight. 
Then in 1862, William L. Carter 
applied for the position of agent 
in Philadelphia on a basis of 10 per 
cent commission on new business 
and 5 per cent on renewals. His 
application was declined, and the 
company hired him on a straight 
salary basis of $1,200 a year. 


business secured 


Women Insured 


The company from the outset in- 
sured women and boasted that it 
“had considered the delicacy of 
women and employed female exam- 
iners,” and that they were the only 
ones to do so. In spite of the fact 
that there existed three other Phila- 
délphia companies when the Penn 
Mutual started, they had all the 
business they could care for. Divi- 
dends in the early years were paid 
in a scrip that was redeemed later. 
Dividends ran between 20 and 50 
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per cent. Premium payments were 
usually one-half cash and one-half 
notes. Later it was held out that 
the dividends were sufficient to pay 
for the note portion of the pre- 
mium, which allowed many to buy 
more insurance than they could 
otherwise have afforded. 


HOME LIFE OF AMERICA 


Chartered in 





b utaia before the turn of the cen- 
tury a group of Philadelphians 
felt that an opportunity existed for 
a life insurance company that 
would cater particularly to the 
needs of families of modest means. 
From this idea was born the Home 
Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. Now in its forty-first year, un 
der the same president since 1912, 
the Home Life o* America has 
never lost sight of the original pur- 


poses of the organizers. It was 
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Entrance to the Home Office of The Home 
Life Insurance Company of America 








The present president, John A. 
Stevenson, is the ninth to serve the 
company in its 93 years of exis. 
tence. Its first general counsel, 
Henry C. Townsend, served 56 
years, and its present general coun- 
sel, George Wharton Pepper, has 
been serving since. 
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created to Pennsylvanians, 
and while it operates in Delaware 
where it is chartered, it continues 
to sell a volume of 
industrial insurance to those in the 
Quaker State who believe in a home 
product from a home company. 

That this company might well 
have expanded far beyond the 
confines of Pennsylvania there can 
be no doubt. That it held fast to 
its ideal of service to the home is 
evidenced by its furnishing every 
type of policy for all ages from 
one to 65. Its growth, within the 
confines of its purpose, has been 
impressive. As an illustration for 
the year 1939, this company pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania $19,883,064 
worth of new business. 

Basil Walsh is an outstanding 
figure in Philadelphia business and 
insurance circles. He is the son 
of Daniel J. Walsh, one of the pio 
neers in the insurance business in 
the Quaker City, and founder of 
the firm of Daniel J. Walsh’s Sons 

Upon graduation from Centra 
High School in 1894, Mr. Walsh en 
tered the insurance brokerage bust 
Upon his father’s death 
1895, he assumed charge of the it 
surance firm established by hi 
father. At that time the firm’s line 
of insurance was modest in its pm 
tensions. The success of this agen 
under his administration attest 
to his insurance knowledge amt 
ability. The agency has growl 
from a comparatively small broket 
age firm to that of one of the city# 
leading general agencies, represeit 
ing more than one dozen fire afd 
casualty companies. 

In 1910 he was elected a directo 
of the Home Life Insurance Com 
pany of America, and on Oct. 4 
1912, he was elected president, B& 
ing at the age of 34, one of & 
youngest men to occupy the presr 
dency of a life insurance company. 
At that time the Home Life hal 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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ave THE PHILADELPHIA LIFE 

Xig. 

counsel, Chartered in 1906 

red 50 

il coun- 

, ia HE Philadelphia Life Insurance 

Company is one of those rare 

businesses which reflect the iden- 
tity of a single family, having been a 
founded in 1906 by Andrew Jack- 
son Maloney and successfully car- CLIFTON 
ried on since his death in 1921 by MALONEY, 
his son Clifton, as president, and President 
Jackson Maloney, vice-president. . , 
, * a Philadelphia 
Throughout most of this period, the 

anians, company has operated from its own Life 

plaware home office building on North Insurance 

ntinues Broad Street, near City Hall. Company 

ime oi Many of the members of the 

» in the home office staff have served the — ew 

a home company over a long term of years 

ny. and the family spirit extends be- 

ht well yond the mere ownership and man 

nd the agement of the business; it is re 

ere can flected in the relations existing be 

fast to tween all company executives and 

nome is between the executives and the field 

zy every force, as is evident at the annual 

Ss Trom conventions and at the frequent 

hin the gatherings at the home office. 

is been 





The Philadelphia Life com- 
menced operations on April 17, the 
year of the Armstrong investiga- 
tion, and despite the wide-spread 
unfavorable publicity then accord- 
ed the business of life insurance, 
the company enjoyed uncommon 
early success, insurance in force 
amounting to more than sixteen 
million dollars before the end of 
the organization year. 
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Above— 
JACKSON 
MALONEY, 
Vice-President, 
Philadelphia 
Life 


Left— 
ANDREW 
JACKSON 
MALONEY, 
Founder 
and 


First President 
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The company was organized as 
a Pennsylvania corporation for the 
purpose of taking over the business 
of the Philadelphia Mutual Life, 
inaugurated the preceding year, 
and which was doing business on an 
assessment basis. Capital for the 
new company came from stock sub- 
scriptions sold to policyholders of 
the mutual company and in this 
manner sufficient capital and sur- 
plus was obtained for the launching 
of the new venture, without deduc- 
tions for commissions or expenses. 

The Philadelphia Life immedi- 
ately issued a rider on all policies 
taken over from the mutual com- 
pany, removing the assessment fea- 
ture from this acquired business 
and assisting materially in the en- 
couraging volume of new business 
obtained. 

The attractive home office build- 
ing at 111 N. Broad, where agents 
of the Plico Club regularly meet 
for sales conferences presided over 
by Clifton and Jackson Maloney, was 
erected in 1915 on land owned by 
the company. This address, and the 
company owned parcels of land ad- 
joining the home office structure, 
lies in the heart of Philadelphia’s 
business district. The company to- 
day is doing business in 12 states 
and the District of Columbia and 
it aims at a steady, conservative 
program of expansion along the 
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Home Office Build- 
ing of the Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance 
Company, I!!! North 
Broad St. 


lines laid down by its founder. 

Clifton Maloney, president, was 
born June 7, 1872, in the City of 
Philadelphia and was educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
College and Law departments. He 
was admitted to the bar and served 
as vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Life from 1909 until succeeding to 
the presidency upon the death of 
Andrew Jackson Maloney on Sept. 
21, 1921. Both he and his brother 
Jackson enjoy to an unusual degree 
the friendship and loyalty of the 
producing agents and home office 
employees of the company. 


Frank G. ComBeEs, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Company 
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To the official family of the Phil- 
adelphia Life has recently been 
added as vice-president, Robert H. 
Beard, well-known Chicago life in- 
surance man and for several years 
a director of the company. 

In addition to the long service 
of President Clifton Maloney and 
Vice-Presidént Jackson Maloney, 
two other executives have been 
identified with the company for 
more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Vice-President and Treasure} 
Frank G. Combes has served the 
company for the past 34 years, 
while Secretary Theodore C. Knapp 


Ee. 





TuHeopvore C. Knapp, 
Secretary, Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 






almost equals that record with 32 
years. 

Other officers of the company 
are: Thomas M. Armstrong, medj- 
cal director; Ervin R. Hurst, diree. 
tor of agencies; George E. Town. 
send, assistant secretary and cash- 
ier, and David R. Roche, assistant 
secretary. 



















The Home Life Insurance 


Company of America 
(Concluded from page 14) 


approximately twelve million dol 
lars of life insurance in force. On 
Dec. 31, 1939, the amount of life 
insurance in force totaled $122,020. 
357. Under his administration the 
Home Life has become a strong, 
progressive, well-established insti- 
tution. The progress which the 
Home Life has made since Basil §. 
Walsh was elected president and his 
successful conduct of his insurance 
firm distinguish him as both a sue- 
cessful insurance man and as 4 
splendid executive. 

Basil S. Walsh is prominent in 
Philadelphia mercantile, fraternal 
and financial circles also. He is 
president and director of the Mu 
tual Guarantee Building and Loan 
Association; Home Protective Com- 
pany, Urbaine Corporation, and 
other corporations. He is a member 
of the Philadelphia Country Club, 
Penn Athletic Club, Bala Golf Club, 
Germantown Cricket Club, Knights 
of Columbus, The Friendly Sons o 
St. Patrick, and the Catholic Phils} 
patrian Literary Institute. ; 

Other officers of the Home Lif 
are: P. J. Cunningham, vice-presi 
dent; B. L. Connor, secretary; Jong 
J. Gallagher, treasurer, and G. 4 
Huggins, actuary. 


















































Rosert H. Bearp, 
Vice-President, Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Company 
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THE GIRARD LIFE 


Chartered in 1909 


OT all the criticism that was 
launched against life insur- 
ance companies preceding and dur- 
ing the Armstrong Investigation 
came from without. Many men en- 
gaged in the business were well 
aware of the shortcomings of our 
national life insurance structure as 
it existed at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 
Organization 
A group of Philadelphia citizens, 
who had followed the investigation 
closely, felt that it would be timely 
to organize a new company to em- 
body the findings of the investiga- 
tors, in order to secure confidence 
and support. From such an idea, 
the Girard Mutual Life Insurance 
Company got under way Dec. 1, 
1906. Back of the new company 
which, after considerable difficulty, 
had secured a charter to do busi- 
ness on the assessment basis was 
Nathan T. Folwell who became its 
first president and who remained 
in that office until 1927, when he 
became chairman of the board and 
so continued until his death in 1930. 
Mr. Folwell was a wealthly manu- 
facturer and nationally known in 
the textile industry.. From the be- 
ginning, he had associated with 
him Albert Short, present presi- 
dent. 
Prior to the formation of this 


Grorce A. Apsir, 
Vice-President, Girard Life 


company, Mr. Short had been in the 
Philadelphia agency of the Berk- 
shire Mutual as cashier, the same 
agency, incidentally, that had pro- 
duced Everett H. Plummer, one of 
the early presidents of the national 


Entrance to Girard Life Insurance 
Company Home Office 


association. Mr. Short became the 
Girard’s first secretary and actu- 
ary and in 1923 was elected a vice- 
president. Upon the retirement of 
Mr. Folwell in 1927, Mr. Short was 
elected president. 

Like many other infant compa- 
nies, the way of the Girard Life 
was not smooth, and one year after 
its formation a death claim of $10,- 
000 caused the company to stagger 
a bit and consternation reigned lest 
a second large claim follow imme- 
diately. Early in 1909 the com- 
pany changed from an assessment 
to legal reserve basis and the name 
was changed to the Girard Life In- 
surance Company. The growth of 
the company, while moderate, has 
been steady. In 1927, when new 
capital was sought, it was readily 
forthcoming and today the com- 
pany maintains an enviable reputa- 
tion. 

Other than President Short, the 
officers and directors of the Girard 
Life are as follows: Joseph M. 
Steele, vice-president; George A. 
Adsit, vice-president in charge of 
agencies; W. L. Crawford, actuary; 
Clarke T. Botting, superintendent 
of agencies; William H. Carpenter, 
medical director; Harold M. Horne, 
associate actuary; S. E. Pierson, 
acting secretary. Directors — Al- 
bert Short, Joseph M. Steele, John 
H. Brooks, Andrew MacKechnie, 
Jr., Albert B. Roop, W. H. Folwell, 
William E. Lehman, Joseph L. Fei- 
bleman, William F. Shriver, Dr. 
William D. Gordon, Joseph D. Mo- 
relli, Claude E. Taylor. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 
of LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





The conditions surrounding the 
birth of the Philadelphia Life Un- 
derwriters Association back in the 
1880’s cannot easily be understood 
by many people alive today. 

Following the Civil War there 
was a great splurge of new compa- 
nies, most of which developed along 
unsound business lines, with only 
the exceptional ones lasting a sin- 
gle decade. Such Philadelphia com- 
panies as had prospered had begun 
on a mutual basis for the stated 
purpose of saving money for mem- 
bers. Originally, only those per- 
sonally known and vouched for by 
members were insured. Originally, 
members were the only agents who 
solicited business. Then with a 


rush came the avalanche of new 
companies, promoted to make 
money for their stockholders and 
bidding against each other for can- 
vassers. The old volumes of The 
Spectator carry advertisements of 
rival claims in such a fashion that 
the more decorous executives of to- 
day shudder as they recall them. 
As late as 1889 a leading com- 
pany was calling people who failed 
to appreciate life insurance, “life 
insurance fossils” and advertising 
a “non-forfeiting free tontine pol- 
icy” and said the company “stood 
four square to all the winds that 
blow.” Another modestly pro- 
claimed that it “Does a larger busi- 
ness; holds a larger surplus; gives 
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a better contract and pays its losses 
more promptly than any other life 
insurance company in the world. 
A Down East company exulted that 
“no Massachusetts company ever 
failed,” and advertisements “for 
canvassers in all territories” were 
common enough. “Quick sales and 
small profits” was the slogan of a 
leading company which appeared to 
differ with a later ruling of the 
U. S. Supreme Court which held 
life insurance not to be commerce. 

The rebate problem had grown 
to such proportions that it was 
strangling the business, and the 
host of irresponsible companies 
made it impossible to know the 
good company from the bad. 


Combating Rebate Evil 

In Boston, the agents, aided by 
the life companies of New England, 
had organized and with the aid of 
the legislature, which outlawed re- 
bates, had. gained some semblance 
of order in the business. Massa- 
chusetts had likewise ordered all 
agents to be licensed. With an eye 
on the success of the Boston plan, 
the Philadelphia agents met late in 
1887 to form their own organiza- 
tion. One of the moving spirits of 
this gathering was E. H. Plummer, 
an agent of the Berkshire Life and 
who was appointed secretary at the 
first meeting. Mr. Plummer had 
what it takes and judging from his 
statements to The Spectator at the 
time, was a spade caller. Four 
years later this same chap was 
elected president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
Some 25 representatives of the 
larger companies turned out for the 
first meeting and in many cases met 
each other for the first time. 


Slow Early Growth 

Very soon Mr. Plummer attracted 
attention outside Philadelphia in 
fighting the rebate evil. The old 
Spectator contains the following 
from him (the date is 1890): “Life 
insurance as a financial and eco- 
nomic project, in the first genera- 
tion of its existence, grew com- 
paratively slow. Men of all classes 
and conditions irrespective of their 
ability and standing in a commu- 
nity, and without a knowledge of 
insurance, subsequently entered its 
service for agency work. As a 
consequence, business was secured 
in an unskillful and inexperienced 
manner, with little or no regard 
for proper methods in its procure- 
ment, which naturally reflected un- 
favorably alike upon the compa- 
nies and agents, and the business 
as a whole suffered because of the 
manifest ignorance of its princi- 
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ples, and the misrepresentation as 
to its purposes and results. Dur- 
ing the last 20 years there has 
been a decided change in condi- 
tions. As a system of beneficience 
and mutual helpfulness, it has with 
each recurring year, become better 
understood, and an intelligent and 
observing people have clearly ap- 
preciated its objects and value, and 
men of the highest integrity, learn- 
ing and ability, have engaged in 
its agency work as an occupation. 
With this higher type of men in 
agency offices, who engaged for a 
life’s work, and who soon became 
conscious of the existing evils, there 
came a determination to raise the 
standard as to methods and prac- 





Remey, President 
Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters 


Epwarp L. 


tices to a higher and more dignified 
plane. 

“The entire absence of social re- 
lations among agents was apparent, 
and no friendship existed between 
those who represented rival com- 
panies. From a personal experi- 
ence a sentiment hostile to the 
many unwholesome practices devel- 
oped in the minds of honorable men, 
and yet the futility of individual ef- 
fort in an attempt to abolish these. 
was clearly evident.” 


Hard Beginning 


The road the newly formed 
Philadelphia Association traveled 
was a rough and thorny one and 
there was considerable criticism of 
its motives. Admitting this criti- 
cism, E. H. Plummer said at the 
time, “it is nevertheless a fact that 
there is nothing so commendable 
to the life agents of today, nor any- 
thing which emphasizes more per- 
fectly the spirit which animates the 


membership than the fact of the 
existence of these associations, for 
the reason that their very exis- 
tence is alone due to an intelligence 
born of a good conscience, and a 
supreme desire to rid the business 
of disgraceful and unbusinesslike 
methods. These associations were 
not organized for the purposes of 
dictation nor for hasty and incon- 
siderate action, nor as an attempt 
to interfere with or reform things 
which do not properly belong to 
them, but for personal cooperation, 
social acquaintance, and a knowl- 
edge of each other, which in them- 
selves when honest motives are at 
work, develop a sentiment which 
will eliminate existing evils and 
prevent the growth of new ones.” 


Company Cooperation 


Bear in mind that Mr. Plummer 
and his associates in Philadelphia 
were merely agents, and while their 
reform efforts had the support of 
such local companies as The Penn 
Mutual and The Provident Mutual, 
the process of telling the home 
office what to do and how to do it 
was no simpler then than it is to- 
day. It was, therefore, a great 
moral victory for the Philadelphia 
agents who joined with the Na- 
tional Association in 1890 in adopt- 
ing a memorial against rebates, and 
while Mr. Plummer was jubilant 
over the success of his efforts, he 
spoke as follows: “General agents 
of the companies have _ spoken 
plainly and earnestly, and _ such 
agents are ready to be told by their 
superior officers that if they are 
detected in giving rebates, their 
appointments will be revoked and 
their contracts terminated. Such 
action by the companies would im- 
mediately be followed by corre- 
sponding action on the part of the 
great body of general agents in 
the regulation of their employees, 
and the obnoxious practices would 
be stamped out. 


First Officers 


At the first meeting Major Wil- 
liam H. Lambert, of the Mutual 
Life of New York, was appointed 
president, and he served in that ca- 
pacity the following year. The sec- 
ond president was Henry C. Lippin- 
cott of the Penn Mutual. In 1893 
Everett H. Plummer who had done 
such valiant work for the organiza- 
tion was elected president and re 
elected in 1894 and again in 1895. 
It was while Mr. Plummer was 
president that the National Asso- 
ciation held its sixth annual meet- 
ing in Philadelphia at the New 
Century Club. 
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The National Association of Life Underwriters 











WELCOME TO PHILADELPHIA 





: right of every man to “Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 

ness” is the ideal symbolized by 
Independence Hall. Here, in 1776, was 
adopted the Declaration of Independence, 
setting forth these rights and uniting the 
colonies into the nation we proudly claim 


as ours. 


No tribute is too great to pay to those 
who, in the ensuing years, have defended 
our Liberties and our Lives. At the same 
time, we must recognize what the life 
underwriters of this country have done in 
protecting that inalienable right to the 
“pursuit of Happiness” which means so 


much to us all. 


A well insured people is a well protected 
people. A well protected people is a peo- 
ple who can best face their personal 
future with happiness and confidence— 
unafraid. Moreover, it is to these people 
with confidence in the future that we 
must look to protect the liberties and 


happiness of the world. 


The American people own more life 
insurance than all the rest of the world 
combined. It is highly appropriate, there- 
fore, that we welcome to Philadelphia 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers whose 32,500 members are con- 
tributing so largely to the realization of a 


national ideal. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 
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By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


Spectator Staff Writer 


HERE were 1500 people registered 

for the Philadelphia convention of 
the N.A.L.U. as these notes went to 
press on Tuesday. . . . The crowd has 
been nicely handled, though, what with 
the rambling, capacious Bellevue- 
Stratford and the fortunate proximity 
of a number of first class hotels such 
as the Ritz-Carlton across the way, and 
the Walton and Sylvania just down 
the street... . / And then there’s quite 
a collection of delegates seeking sur- 
cease from the blitzkrieg who’ve 
checked in at the Benjamin Franklin 
about six squares east of headquarters 

. You say “squares” for “blocks” in 
Philadelphia, you know. 


* * * 


PPROPRIATELY enough, Charlie 

Zimmerman was one of the first 
persons we spotted. We watched him 
receiving reporters, an assignment at 
which he’s smooth as silk. An N.A.L.U. 
president can be a tremendous asset 
or a horrendous liability to the busi- 
ness when it comes to handling the 
press. Life insurance is Page One 
news and in the past there have been 
pop-off guys in high places whose pub- 
licity bombshells have backfired badly. 
... Not so with Charley Zimmerman 
though, who slammed home a good 
story on Governmental encroachment 
but left no loopholes for retaliation. 
This modest and engaging young chap 
(he was still carting text-books about 
the Dartmouth campus in 1921) is 
about as able a president as the Asso 
ciation has had in recent years. 

* * 


FRAID the gals up and stole the 

show in the first couple of days. 
-.. Who’s going to compete, for ex- 
ample, with Florence Robinson of 
Windsor, Ontario, blonde and win- 
some, only women in the Windsor as- 
sociation, which has a membership of 
sixty, and she’s its president. ... We 
questioned her about life insurance in 
Canada with that nation at war. It 
hasn’t perceptibly changed the busi- 
hess, she told us. The Canadian gov- 
ernment, she said, has not issued 
insurance on its soldiers but has ar- 
ranged to make deductions from their 
pay in order to keep up premium pay- 
ments on life insurance which they 
buy as individuals. . . . Then there’s 





+**x* THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 


Sarah B. Smith of Fairmount, West 
Va., whose successful selling has en- 
abled her to educate 5 children. You’d 
never guess she could be the mother 
of a boy at Yale, but that’s what they 
tell us. She has an interesting clien- 
tele including several accounts in New 
York City. We give you, also, 
Martha Curtis Fray, a Ittle country 
girl who’s doing a man-sized selling 
job in Kansas City. She discovered 
her talent when she was pressed into 
service at a charity bazzar—selling 
chances on an automobile. . . . There’s 
feature stuff, too, in Anne Miller of 
Joliet, Illinois. Cute as the dickens, 
she drives out to the country, climbs 
right up on tractors and talks those 
farmers into doing right by their fam- 
ilies life-insurance-wise. . . . And 
you’d be ashamed of yourself, you big, 
lazy hulk of a man, you, if you could 
watch Mary Emily Whelan of the 
Penn Mutual. Only 24 years old and 
she beats the braces off her masculine 
competitors selling, of all things, busi- 
ness insurance! None of your femi- 
nine wiles, either, when the interview 
is under way. She knows her stuff 
and sells insurance on her merits as 
a sound “salesman.” ... Mary Emily 
is one of Sophia Bliven’s girls. Sophie, 
we don’t need to tell you, is one of 
the nation’s outstanding woman un- 
derwriters. Began with the Bragg 
agency of the Union Central and is 
now manager of the women’s agency 
of the Penn Mutual in Philadelphia. 
She has a hundred and one things to 
do around here but when we stopped 
to chat with her she was looking very 
charming and composed in a white 
satin evening gown and the inevitable 
corsage of orchids. 
* 

E can’t leave the girls (can 

you?) without mentioning Alice 
Roché, clever sales promotion man- 
ager for the Louis Paret agency of 
the Provident Mutual in Philadelphia. 
Miss Roché knows direct mail insur- 
ance advertising like your wife knows 
cooking, if you’re lucky. . . . Then 
there’s Corinne Loomis down from 
Boston where she’s associate general 
agent for the John Hancock. A Mt. 
Holyoke graduate, she was one of the 
first of her sex to receive a C.L.U. 
degree and the first woman to head a 





Footnotes to the 


Philadelphia Story 


local chapter. Her department pro- 
duces over $3,000,000 a year of which 
her personal contribution is in excess 
of $500,000. . . . Present also is Sara 
Frances Jones of Chicago, whose story 
is well known to everbody, and Bea- 
trice Jones of the Equitable Society 
in New York; Romola D. Hardy of 
the Massachusetts Mutual at Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Stella Gibbs from Cali- 
fornia (California- Western States 
Life) and many, many others. 
Now really, fellows, don’t you think 
we ought to give them the vote? Or 
do you believe a woman’s place is in 
the home—office? 


« = co 


RESIDENT James Lee Loomis of 
Pic Connecticut Mutual and Vice- 
Presidents Peter M. Fraser and Vin- 
cent B. Coffin tossing a charming re- 
ception for Charlie Zimmerman. 
Messrs .Loomis, Fraser and Coffin had 
an untold number of guests but some- 
how managed to greet and converse 
with every last one of them individu- 
ally. ... Vince Coffin has come a long 
way, and deservedly, since we first 
met him, a long-legged youth on from 
Pittsburgh to teach insurance at 
N.Y.U.... Jack Fraser, general agent 
in New York for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, on hand, of course, and assisting 
in the amenities. Another pre- 
convention party that was a whale of 
a success was the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion’s cocktail route. . Cincinnati 
wants the next annual meeting and so 
does Detroit. . . . C. Vivian Anderson 
whose life-long career has been with 
the Provident Mutual at Cincinnati, 
greeting everyone cordially. . .. Vi- 
vian has put on a little weight since 
first we met but he’s lost none of his 
bounce. But with him it’s really the 
old brain, after all, that’s put him 
’way out in front. 


2 Aiea ai 


GUY who shall be nameless en- 
A counters us in the lobby. “Why 
aren’t you in the meeting?” we ask. 
“T never attend the sessions,” he says, 
“get it all later in the trade press.” 
“Well, why do you bother to come to 
the convention, at all?” we pursued. 
“Because I like to get plastered,” he 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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i hig presidential report of Charles J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., of Chicago, 


as presented to the fifty-first annual convention at Philadelphia, gave 
only a modest indication of his own activities in behalf of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, the life insurance agents as individuals 
and the life insurance business as a whole, but discussed with clarity, 
frankness and wisdom the major problems affecting the association, the 


agents and the business. 


The investigation by the Temporary National Economic Committee 
was carefully evaluated, with criticism of some of its methods and mo- 
tives. Federal regulation, control and selling of life insurance and an- 
nuities were squarely opposed, without however objecting to a sound 
system of Social Security; there the danger lies in the methods later to 
be used in raising a sufficient revenue. Of the problems within the busi- 
ness the chief centers in the agents’ compensation, which is not at present 
satisfactory, but about which certain recommendations were made. Re- 
lated problems turned on the elimination of the part-timer (except in rural 
sections) and the unfit agent, and on high labor turnover; here progress 


was reported. 


The relations of home office, agency head and field force were help- 
fully clarified, and the essentially democratic nature of the National As- 
sociation was reasserted. But more cooperation from loca! organizations 
was called for. In concluding, President Zimmerman acknowledged grace- 
fully the fine work of the committees, the headquarters staff and the 
others who had cooperated with him during the year—not forgetting the 
insurance press—and in his final paragraphs eloquently presented the 


ideals of the life insurance agent. 


Extracts from the report are presented below. 





T is with extreme pleasure that I 

welcome to the 5lst National Con- 

vention the largest delegate body 
which has ever attended these meet- 
ings. The realization that in these 
stirring times you have come from 
every state in the Union, at your own 
expense, in greater numbers than ever 
before, should give encouragement not 
only to those directly affiliated with 
the institution of life insurance, but 
to the great body of policyholders and 
to the public generally. 

Your president has traveled over 
65,000 miles, visited more than 80 
state and local associations in 45 
states, made over 300 talks to insur- 
ance groups and to the public. 

I believe that the life insurance 
companies for some time have been too 
complacent. This is perhaps under- 
standable in view of their outstanding 
record of performance, although cer- 
tainly it is not justifiable. But I do 
not believe that there exists in our 
business today, except in a negligible 
measure, any feeling of self-satisfac 
tion and smugness. 

One of the factors which has shaken 
us from any feeling of complacency 
which may have existed is certainly 
the T.N.E.C. study of life insurance. 
The N.A.L.U. has been most friendly 
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and cooperative with the T.N.E.C. 
Even though this study uncovered no 
faults or weaknesses of which we 
were not already fully aware, it did 
help us to focus our eyes more 
searchingly on these faults and 
weaknesses. 

We have been critical not of the 





Charles J. Zimmermann 






N.A.L.U. ADMINISTRATION REPORT 


By 
CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 


Retiring President 


study itself, but rather of some of the 
methods used in conducting it. Fur- 
thermore, we have been and are sus- 
picious of the motives of some of the 
individuals conducting it. 

There are some _ individuals jp 
Washington who undoubtedly favor 
Federal regulation and control of life 
insurance because they see this as a 
means of controlling the 30 billion 
dollars of assets of the 64 million 
policyholders. 

Just so that there may be no doubt 
as to where we stand, I repeat that 
the N.A.L.U. would una!terably op- 
pose the invasion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the field of life insurance 
regulation and control. 


Government Encroachment 


The N.A.L.U. would also unalter- 
ably oppose the further enc: oachment 
of the Federal Government into the 
field of life insurance and annuity 
selling, a field which has been soundly 
and efficiently developed through the 
initiative of free private enterprise. 

When I refer to Governmental en- 
croachment into the field of life insur- 
ance and annuity selling, I do not of 
course refer to Social Security. The 
N.A.L.U. endorses a sound system of 
Social Security. As a matter of record, 
the 185,000 life insurance men and 
women in this country have done and 
will continue to do more to educate 
the American public to the workings 
and the benefits of Social Security 
than any other agency. 

The American public must be made 
to understand that it cannot get 
security by simply voting for it at 
the ballot box. You must pay for 
security, whether you buy it through 
the Government or through private 
institutions. 

Under the Social Security Act, Gov- 
ernment collects an increasing scale 
of direct taxes reaching a maximum 
of 6 per cent in 1949. But it is esti- 
mated that it will eventually require 
almost twice as much revenue to sup- 
port the present scale of Social Secur- 
ity benefits. Who will pay the dif- 
ference? 

The people will pay the difference. 
Either we will pay it in increased di- 
rect Social Security taxes, or we will 
pay it in indirect taxes. It will prob- 
ably be the latter method, because that 
is the easy way, the politician’s way. 
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The qualities of thrift, of self-reli- 
ance, of independence can only be 
maintained and further developed by 
adhering to that way of life which 
places responsibility on the indi, idual 
rather than on the state. 

The N.A.L.U. believes that these 
principles are of such fundamental im- 
portance that we would urge the 
Presidential candidates of both major 
political parties to make to the Ameri- 
can public at an early period of the 
campaign a courageous. statement 
embracing these principles. 

But let us move on to some of the 
problems existing within our business. 
What are some of the more important 
of the problems? 

One of these is certainly that of 
compensation. Are average earnings 
too low? Is the present method of 
compensation equitable? A great 
many statistics are carelessly ban- 
tered about concerning the average 
earnings of agents. During my own 
testimony before the T.N.E.C. a 
chart was introduced based on the in- 
formation furnished by 27 companies 
on earnings of full-time men in 1938. 
The study covered 23,923 so-called 
whole-time ordinary agents. Many of 
the statistics which are so carelessly 
quoted aie based on this T.N.E.C. 
study. I do not criticize the T.N.E.C. 
for publication of this study. I do 
state, and so stated in the testimony, 
that the study is incomplete and is 
therefore misleading. 

Incomplete for many reasons. First, 
because it takes into consideration 
only earnings received from the com- 
pany which the whole-time agent rep- 
resents. . . . Second, because over 35 
per cent of the men included in the 
study were first year men. ... In the 
third place, all of us realize that the 
agent who has been in the business 
for a comparatively short period of 
years receives a lower income on a 
given volume of business in those 
early years than he would receive in 
the same volume in later years when 
the full effect of renewals is brought 
into play. . . . In the fourth place, 
there are some men continued under 
fulltime contracts for sentimental and 
other reasons who have practically no 
income, dve to disability or old age. 

The answer to the question, “Are 
average earnings too low?” is YES. 
The reason for this is that there are 
too many unfit agents in the business 
and that too many unqualified men are 
inducted into the business year after 
year with a consequent high turn- 
over. 

“Is the present method of compen- 
sation equitable?” There is no doubt 
im my mind that we can and must 

(Concluded on page 28) 


THE MODERN LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMAN 


Why He Is Better Equipped to Render 
Service Than He Was Twenty Years Ago 


By LEROY A. LINCOLN 


President, The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


IFE insurance salesmen are bette: 
equipped to serve the public 
than they were twenty years 

ago, and they will continue to im- 
prove in future, according to Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, speaking 
before the Thursday morning main 
session of the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Lincoln at- 
tributed this improvement largely to 
the work of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the inspira- 
tion of the designation of Chartered 
Life Underwriter. 

Mr. Lincoln said in part: “Today 
life insurance protection is bought 
from an_ educated, understanding 
advisor whose aim is to analyze the 
needs of his particular prospect and 
to present to that prospect, with all 
the fervor of an evangelist, the type 
of life insurance best suited to meet 
his need.” 

“To be able to perform this func- 
tion efficiently and with satisfaction 
to his clients, the agent must know 
more and more about the fundamen- 
tals. The lawyer or the doctor, to be 
successful, must know the funda- 





Leroy A. Lincoln 





mentals of law or medicine. So also, 
with the profession of life under- 
writing. The agent is selling an idea, 
a plan, and the worth of his sale de- 
pends on the knowledge and the in- 
tegrity with which he is able to 
prepare and present the fundamentals 
which make up the basis for so- 
liciting the patronage of his client. 


Birth of C.L.U. Movement 


“The C.L.U. movement was born 
of this concept. It seems to me to be 
significant in two ways—first, for 
what it offers the individual in the 
way of training and, second, for what 
it reveals of the professional trend in 
life underwriting. And then there is 
a third feature—a feature possibly 
even more significant than those men- 
tioned—the recognition by life under- 
writers themselves of their obligation 
to the public—an obligation that can 
only be met by continued and in- 
tensive training. Nor is this sense 
of obligation to the public by any 
means confined to those who are en- 
rolled in, or who have completed, the 
C.L.U. course. Upwards of 8,000 
men were enrolled this past year in 
preliminary courses sponsored by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

“The most important essentials in 
selling are sincerity and complete self- 
confidence and no underwriter can 
have complete confidence and the sin- 
cerity that results from such confi- 
dence unless, from his own first-hand 
study, he knows, definitely, what it is 
that gives his product merit and 
value. Knowledge of fundamentals is 
the foundation, the bed-rock on which 
self-confidence is built. It doesn’t 
matter where the underwriter gets 
this knowledge, whether from a 
C.L.U. course or from some other 
source, but he must have it if he is 
to measure up to the full responsi- 
bilities of his chosen work. The 
relation of fundamentals to salesman- 
ship is a problem for every under- 
writer. The man who doesn’t know 
the fundamentals—the basic principles 
upon which life insurance depends— 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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panel presented by members of the Million Dollar Round 

Table Club at Thursday morning’s session of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters’ annual convention. 
Presiding at this feature was Henry G. Mosler, agent of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, in Los Angeles. Panel 
members were: Edward J. Dore, agent, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Detroit; Paul H. Dunnavan, agent, Canada Life, Minne- 
apolis; Walter N. Hiller, agent, Penn Mutual Life, Chicago; 
Ben S. McGiveran, general agent, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, Eau Claire; Henry W. Hays, agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, Rochester; H. Kennedy Nickell, agent, Con- 
necticut General Life, Chicago; A. J. Ostheimer, III, agent, 
Philadelphia; Tom B. Reed, agent, Great Southern Life, 
Oklahoma City; H. Ben Ruhl, agent, Massachusetts Mutua! 
Life, Detroit; Ron Stever, manager, Equitable Society, Pas- 
adena; Jack Lauer, agent, Cincinnati; John O. Todd, agent, 
Chicago. 

Mosler: What type of work do you specialize in? 

Dore: In the past few years I have specialized in contracts 
that yield a very attractive, certain, definite, automatic and 
continuous income to successful men in their retirement 
years. 

I say to my prospect, “I am looking at a very successful 
man today, but present success does not always guarantee 
final success, and I should like to see you ten or fifteen 
years from now. Perhaps at 55 or 60 you may be without 
a guaranteed income, but if you adopt my plan, you will 
be sure of a certain, definite, automatic and continuous 
income.” 

This statement may shock him, but that is what I intend. 
I say, “Successful men tell me that it is more difficult to 
conserve wealth after it has been accumulated than it is 
to accumulate it.” 

I find that the men I talk to have a high regard for a 
certain, definite, automatic and continuous income for their 
retirement years even though it may seem a small percent- 
age of their present income. They have an appreciation 
of a certain, definite, automatic and continuous income that 
will fulfill their dream to bask in the sunlight of their retire 
ment days. 

Mosler: What age group do you find to be the most pro 
lific source of quality business today? 

Dore: I find that the late thirties and early forties, when 
men are in the creative period, are the best ages for me. 
This is also the easiest group for me to contact, as they are 
nearer my own age and the ages of my closest friends and 
clients. 

This group is also easier to talk to about retirement 
income, since most of them lost their money during the 
depression, have made a comeback and are now more con- 
servative. They realize from experience, that a certain, 
definite, automatic and continuous income, even though 
small, will make for happiness and independence in theii 
retirement years. 

My judgment is that because of the conscription bill, 
the younger men will be less likely prospects due to the 
uncertainty of their future and the time their call will come. 

I believe men of the late thirties and early forties are 
the most productive group, and will continue to be the back- 
bone of industry because of the shifting about of the 
younger men. 


T HE following excerpts are from the question and answer 
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Mosler: Do you like to use illustrations, or do you carry 
on the entire interview verbally? 

Dore: I believe that visual selling is more potent than 
verbal interviews, for I can focus my prospect’s attention 
on something I have prepared especially for him. It also 
provides a definite track on which to conduct the interview 
and automaticaJly keeps out extraneous conversation. 

Mosler: How do you keep in regular contact with yow 
clients to foster their good will and future patronage? 

Dunnavan: I deliberately adjust my normal everyday life 
so that my normal daily contacts with people, whether such 
contacts be business, religious, social or political, are with 
the class of people whom I have found by experience to 
be the best prospects for me. All other things being equal 
my best contacts are with people with whom I have some- 
thing in common. 

I have a definitely planned follow-up system for all types 
of policyholders, whether they be of the estate type or 
simply the policyholder type. These contacts are made 
through a periodic revision of estate programs, insurance 
programs, new ideas, age changes, and any other reason 
I can find to keep in regular and constant contact with 
good clients. 

Mosler: Which do you think is more necessary to your 
success and the success of the average life underwriter— 
self-motivation and proper mental attitude, or high degree 
of technical knowledge? 

Dunnavan: I feel very definitely that self-motivation and 
proper mental attitude is much more necessary for success 
than a high degree of technical knowledge. All of us who 
are trying to do a substantial volume of business, con- 
stantly search for more and more technical knowledge, and 
believe the constant acquisition of such knowledge is essen- 
tial to success. 

An answer to the question may be found in the Bible, 
I quote: 

“For unto everyone that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance, but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away, even that which he hath.” 

To paraphrase the quotation in order to answer the ques- 
tion, one might say: “To the extent that one can motivate 
himself to constantly use the knowledge and maximum 
capacities that he now has, he shall have abundance, but 
he who fails to constantly use such knowledge and capacities 
shall lose even that which he now has.” 

Mosler: Do you sell insurance benefits, estimated divi- 
dends, guaranteed costs, company or your personal services 
in creating business? 

Hiller: I would like to answer that question putting the 
various items in the order of their importance. I sell insur- 
ance benefits because that is the first and most important 
factor creating business—for if there are no benefits to be 
derived from buying life insurance, of what value are the 
other items, such as dividends and personal service? 

After having sold the idea of insurance benefits, then, in 
my opinion, comes personal service, to which I devote over 
half of my time. 

As to company—I keep and represent what I feel is the 
best company for me and that is the only essential factor 
as far as I am concerned. 
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GAND SELLING « « « « 


Round Table Club Members 


For many years past I have been stressing guaranteed 
costs and telling my policyholders that dividends are an 
incidental part of the proposition. Having adopted that pro- 
cedure, I am having no headaches or comebacks today. 

So, here they are in the order of their importance: insur- 
ance benefits, then personal service and company; after 
that, guaranteed cost, and last and least, dividends. 

Mosler: Do you use an organized sales talk? 

Hiller: I don’t use an organized sales talk (the planned 
and canned variety) but I find myself saying the same 
things in the same way under certain similar circumstances 

-so, if you insist on pinning me down to it, I probably use 
what you might call a disorganized organized sales talk. I 
fee] that if I had used a strictly organized sales talk start- 
ing with the very first day that I entered the life insurance 
business, I would have saved myself a great deal of time 
and energy; and that being the case, I advise all new- 
comers in the business to adopt an organized sales talk. 
Before many months have elapsed, the sales talk will belong 
to you instead of you belonging to the sales talk. 

Mosler: Do you think the knowledge of statistical infor- 
mation worthwhile; if so, what kind and how do you use it 
in the interview? 

Hiller: I think the knowledge of statistical information 
is worthwhile but it is just about the same as any othe. 
information—it depends upon how you use it. As one of 
cur boys puts it, “You don’t have to be dumb to be in the 
life insurance business, but it helps!” 

Mosler: If you were entering the business today, what 
would you do differently because you feel it would improve 
your methods and effect your future success? 

McGiveran: I would put a lot more time on the study of 
corporation finance because I feel that that subject is the 
hub of the wheel for real success in progressive under- 
writing today. 

Mosler: What is your answer to “inflation” or “deflation”? 

McGiveran: I have none—for the reason that I don’t con- 
sider arguments on inflation or deflation as objections. If 
the man believes there is going to be either inflation or 
deflation, I agree fully and then explored the meaning and 
results with him. 

Inflation means higher values of the assets of his estate 
but no reduction in tax rates because of the heavy govern- 
mental debts and hence it means that much more cash will 
be required to keep his estate liquid which means that more 
life insurance is required. 

Deflation means a smaller valuation of the assets of his 
estate but a higher tax rate because the Government debt 
structure will not be reduced and consequently, he must 
have more cash to keep the remainder of his estate liquid 
and that means more life insurance. 

If you want to consider the questions from the standpoint 
of income to the families, you will arrive at the same 
answer. Why argue? Why not use his convictions to help 
sell him? 

Mosler: To what extent do you think it is advisable for 
a life underwriter to attempt to handle pension and bonus 
trust cases? 

McGiveran: To the extent that he is willing to lay a 
completely new track (which may prove a permanent side- 


trick), to make a concentrated study of a new subject, and 
to gamble time and money on a highly speculative type of 
business. If these prices are too high to pay—and they are 
for the average man who is a successful underwriter and a 
good business man—he should be well satisfied to do the 
advance work only and joint the case with someone else who 
is willing to gamble the money and time required to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. 

Mosler: Do you consider prospecting as one of the most 
important parts of the business? And if so, how do you 
secure prospective buyers? 

Lauer: I do consider prospecting the most important part 
of our business because if you have no prospects you have 
no definite work to do, which, in our business leads to lazi- 
ness or the. first step to fatlure.. Just as important as I 
believe prospecting is to our success, so I consider proper 
prospecting more so. So often you learn of men in our 
business having what they term “plenty of prospects,” but 
they seem unable to close business. In my opinion, this is 
due to their not having the right type for their own par- 
ticular selling ability. Everyone is a prospect, but everyone 
is not a prospect for you or me. Your good prospect may be 
a bad one for me. 

I believe we should know our own ability to approach, 
serve and sell certain types of people. 

My prospects are obtained principally by close contact 
with business men and may I please not appear immodest 
when I say, successful people. I mean financially successful. 
I watch newspapers carefully for new business ventures 
and business promotions and converse freely regarding other 
business men with my prospects and policyholders. 

Mosler: Do you plan to see a certain number of people 
a dey? How many? 

Lauer: I do not have a definite plan as to the number 
of people I call on daily. I rarely call on anyone without 
having a definite plan of attack, whether by appointment 
prior or not. In fact while driving, I find myself talking 
it over aloud. They say this is the first step toward insanity, 
but let me go “nuts,” if it helps me sell. I would say 95 
per cent of my calls result in an interview, because most of 
my interviews are planned in my office. In fact, I often 
make written notes of what I intend to discuss. 

Mosler: What, in your opinion, is the more important 
personality characteristic necessary for success in this busi- 
ness? 

Lauer: The enjoyment of meeting people and sincere lik- 
ing of most people, thereby evidencing willingness to help 
everyone solve their problems. 

Mosler: Do you use age change records? 

Nickell: Yes, I keep a regular book on birthdays, and use 
this six months back to determine current age changes. 
My company also furnishes age change slips far enough 
ahead to contact the client for a complete review of his 
program. 

Mosler: When an objection is raised, do you answer it im- 
mediately, evade it or dispose of it later in the sales’ process? 

Nickell: That depends on the objection. First, I agree 
that his point is well taken. If the answer is one that I 
can use to my advantage, I immediately answer it or con- 
cede the point. An objection for later disposition depends 
on its importance—whether it is real or fancied. If the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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There Are Prospects 
All Around You 


“It seems to me that the best plan 
I know of to increase my income is 
to keep constant track of prospecting. 
To the agent who is _ prospect-con- 
scious, this is part of a daily routine. 
By this I mean, no matter where she 
is there are prospects.” Thus Gertrude 
Brandwein, an agent of the New York 
Life Insurance Co., at the women’s 
session of the Life Underwriters con- 
vention in Philadelphia. Miss Brand- 
wein went on to tell how she has 
sold the porter of her apartment- 
house, the newsstand proprietor at 
the railway station, and store-keep- 
ers from whom she buys. She told 
how she has utilized her vacations by 
selling policies to hotel employees and 
fellow vacationists. Once she even sold 
the conductor of a special train which 
was taking company agents to a con- 
vention. 

“Wherever you go,” Miss Brand- 
wein concluded, “there are prospects 
all around you. Every one has a need. 
Most people are insurable, but it’s 
up to you to find out. Most people 
can pay, but that too is up to you to 
find out. It is really quite elementary, 
if you get the thrill out of your work 
that I get out of mine.” 


Using Tax Problems 
As An Approach 


Helen B. Rockwell, a Cleveland 
agent for the National Life of Ver- 
mont, speaking before the Women’s 
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Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
at the Philadelphia convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, touched on the possibilities 
of using tax problems as an approach 
to the sale. With the increase of 
estate, income and gift taxes many 
people are vitally interested in ways 
of legitimately reducing the tax bur- 
den. 

If not aware of the importance of 
taxes upon his estate, the prospect 
should first be made to realize their 
significance. From that point the ap- 
proach might be based on many dif- 
ferent subjects. For example, the 
question of minimizing estate taxes 
might deal with the full use of exemp- 
tion (there is a $40,000 life insurance 
exemption), or it might comprehend 
estate savings through the use of 
beneficiary-owned -insurance, or reduc- 
tions in estate taxes through gifts 
to individuals and institutions. In re- 
gard to the problem of reducing in- 
come taxes, the use of annuities might 
be discussed. Life insurance trusts 
might be discussed, or the subject of 
business tax deductions. There are 
many angles of approach, and many 
different tax problems to be analyzed. 


Conservation As An 
Avenue to Leadership 


Stella G. Gibbs, manager of the 
womens division of the California- 
Western States Life of San Francisco, 
spoke on conservation as a means of 
increasing income at the women’s ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the 





THE WOMEN DO 
THE WORK 


Or, at Any Rate, They Do a Fair Share 

of it in the Life Insurance Business as 

Evidenced by the Growing Member- 

ship of the Women’s Quarter Million 

Round Table. 

Some of Their Addresses Delivered 
This Week in Philadelphia 


Here are Digests of 


National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Philadelphia. “All of us 
cannot be outstanding leaders in the 
production of new business, but for- 
tunately, in this business of ours, 
there is another avenue open to 
leadership on an even-steven basis 
whether we are million dollar produc- 
ers or hundred thousand dollar 
agents. This is in the field of conser- 
vation. Even the million dollar pro- 
ducer cannot attain better than 100 
per cent renewal of the business he 
has written, since the ratio of the 
business renewed to that of the basis 
written is the basis whereby we are 
rated as conservationists. 

“I do not believe that conservation 
begins when the policy comes up for 
the first renewal but has its incep- 
tion in the mind of the agent before 
he begins his prospecting for new bus- 
iness, for the prospect now selected 
must also qualify as a person who, 
barring unforeseen events, is likely to 
go through with a program once un- 
dertaken. I do not believe a case 
worth writing will ever be lost in let- 
ting your prospect know you do not 
want him as a policyholder unless he 
means to make the effort to go 
through for his own sake. If he tells 
you, as he often does, that he hesitates 
to buy insurance because he has done 
so in the past and then let it go, why 
not tell him frankly that isn’t going 
to happen when he buys insurance 
from you, for that way he loses and 
you are not going to see him do that 
without a struggle. Tell him — and 
smile when you say it—(after all we 
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do not want to scare him out of buy- 
ing) that you do not let your policy- 
holders lapse; that you will help him 
make arrangements with the com- 
pany, through partial payments and 
extension agreements if he hits hard 
times and a premium comes due. 

“And in this matter of conserva- 
tion, let’s not stop with the renewing 
of the business we’ve written our- 
selves, or with the business, alone, 
that stands on the books of our com- 
pany. Let’s take such a pride in the 
institution of life insurance as a 
whole that we will go to any length 
to keep a policy in force that has 
been written in any good life insur- 
ance company. I think real conserva- 
tion means telling any policy owner 
who wants to drop his endowment 
policy with one company to take a 
20-pay or ordinary life with us, that 
he can make that change in his own 
company and show him how much he 
will save by so doing.” 


Approach Value 
Of Social Security 


Prospecting was the subject of an 
address delivered by Helen M. Zepp 
of Chicago, agent for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York. 
At the women’s session of the con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Philadelphia 
this week. Miss Zepp felt that social 
security could be used as a prospect- 
ing tool for the agent by pointing out 
ways in which ordinary insurance 


THREE OF THE MANY DISTINGUISHED SPEAKERS ON THE N.A.L.U. CONVENTION PROGRAM 
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can supplement the protection of so- 
cial insurance. She cited a case who 
had formerly been served by an agent 
of another company who either had 
not thought social security important 
enough, or was afraid it would hurt 
his business, or hadn’t troubled to 
inform his policyholder about it. 
Hence the prospect was sold a famil) 
income contract instead of making 
term conversions as planned by the 
other agent. Another prospect pur- 
chased juvenile insurance, which, 
said Miss Zepp, “has a real place now 
as never before, due to the fact that 
social security payments are de- 
pendent upon the child living to a 
16 or 18.” 

Miss Zepp also be- 
lieved that cold can- 
vass was valuable in 
turning up prospects. 
She declared that he: 
largest cases have re- 
sulted from cold can- 
vass, and sketched the 
history of her business 
relations with one pros- 
pect whom she contact- 
ed in this way, who be- 
cause of her efficiency 
in service became one 
of her heaviest custom- 
ers over a long period 
of years. “Do you won- 
der,” she concluded, 
“why I think cold can- 
vass is a good way of 


>>, 


increasing income? 


Beatrice JONES, 
C.L.U. 


LowELL THOMAS 


*“*Planned Presentation” 
Considered Essential 


“Planned presentation,” said Sis 
Hoffman, agent for the Union Central 
Life, at the women’s session of the 
Life Underwriters convention, “is 
that without which there could be no 
consummation of the sale.” 

“Once the prospect is found,” said 
Miss Hoffman, “it is not difficult to 
uncover an insurance need. Obtain- 
ing this information is really as 
simple as gossiping.” In discussing 
insurance problems, Miss Hoffman 
likes to reduce them to their simplest 
terms. While gathering information, 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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N.A.L.U. Report 
(Concluded from page 23) 


adopt a revised method of compensa 
tion which will more equitably com- 
pensate the qualified agent for the 
services which he renders. 

There are at least four basic criti 
cisms of our present method of com- 
pensation: First, that the new man 
who does a better than average job 
receives a lower cash income than 
even a self-reduced standard of li, ing 


requires. Consequently it is necessary ~ 


that he either subsidize himself, be 
subsidized from some other source, or 
leave the business. 

Second, too much weight is placed 
on quantity as opposed to quality 
business. 

Third, income is too irregular, due 
in part to the disproportionate em- 
phasis placed on first year commis- 
sions and due in part to the discon- 
tinuance of service commissions to 
the end of the 10th year. 

Fourth, no adequate retirement 
pension provision is made for the field 
forces. 

What has the N.A.L.U. done about 
this problem of compensation? 

First of all, the Association for sev 
eral years has had a committee study- 
ing the subject of compensation. .. . 
In the second place your President 
has frequently and as forcibly as pos- 
sible pointed out to company officials 
the weakness of the present method of 
compensation. . . . In the third place 
the Association has encouraged a dis- 
cussion of compensation so that some 
objective thinking and constructive 
suggestions might result. In _ the 
fourth place your Association was re- 
sponsible for the appointment by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau of a committee which for almost 
one year now has been conducting an 
intensive study of this entire ques- 
tion. This committee .. . is now pre- 
paring a very definite and construc- 
tive report that will be presented to 
the Life Agency Officers’ meeting in 
Chicago during the last week in 
October. 

. . » “The committee will probably 
recommend some slight reduction in 
first year commissions, an increase in 
the second and third year renewal 
commissions, a nonvested service and 
conservation commission from the 4th 
to the 10th year inclusive and a per- 
manent reduced service commission, 
after the 10th year, payable as long 
as the policy is premium-paying. 

In addition to this there will prob- 
ably be a recommendation for some 
satisfactory form of contributory pen- 
sion plan guaranteeing an adequate 
retirement pension at 65, as well as 
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some form of added compensation for 
the new man in his early years. 

I referred above to the unfavorable 
influence upon average earnings by 
the large percentage of new men in- 
ducted into our business yearly and 
by the heavy turnover. All of these 
problems are interrelated. 

A third correlated problem is that 
of high turnover. An improvement 
in our method of compensation and 
wider participation and stricter ad- 
herence to the Agency Practices Code 
will have a significant favorable in- 
fluence upon the reduction of turn- 
over. 

Great progress has been made in 
training and education. Almost all 
companies have excellent sales train- 


GUARANTEE 





agent needs to earn? 
Do you check the ogents CASH income? 


Note Settlements? Why? Who ond When? 


compensation plon? 


exceedingly good advantage 


“Forward in Forty” really means 
something with us. 


A B Olson, Agency Vice-President 


OMAHA, 








MUTUAL MEN MUST 





LET'S TALK ABOUT: == Financing 


How to use the budget ideo to determine how much an 


What about odvonces fo agents? If so, on whot bosis? 


Whot ore the results of Guorontee Mutual's combination 


Financing presents many tough problems, 
and in their solution this company has 
taken certain pioneering steps. The ques- 
tions above were some of those discussed 
at our unique two weeks’ GENERAL 
AGENT'S CONFERENCE. Here practical 
problems are threshed out, and conclu- 
sions reached jointly are being used to 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 





ing courses. . . . In addition the life 
underwriters associations have made 
tremendous progress in this direction. 
. .. In my opinion the greatest single 
opportunity for further cutting down 
turnover and strengthening the Agency 
System lies in improving management 
and supervision. 

Whereas we have made some sound 
progress in the selection, training and 
education of the life underwriter, we 
have made little progress in the selec. 
tion of the supervisory staff. The 
power of the good general agent and 
manager to influence the philosophy 
as well as the performance of the men 
associated with him cannot be over- 
estimated. Here is an opportunity for 
further Association usefulness. 


SUCCEED’ 








Agents 





Ask our General Agents 
about the value of our 
GENERAL AGENT'S 
CONFERENCE. Ititsa 
part of the “Builders of 
Men” agency plan. 
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THESE CHARMING 
PEOPLE 


(Concluded from page 21) 


replied with a refreshing candor that 
almost knocked us off our feet. We 
told him we’d print the next conven- 
tion issue of The Spectator in an ink 
blended with Haig & Haig, thus giving 
him the aura as well as the dope and 
saving him considerable train and 
hotel expense. 
* * “ 

HOSE Orr boys are doing a swell 
| Pp Millard Orr (Massachusetts 
Mutual) is chairman of the Philadel- 
phia convention committee and of 
course responsible for a million and 
one details. It’s been a_ personal 
obligation with him to see that every- 
body has a swell time. .. . Clifford Orr 
(National Life) authored the clever 
“Trial of John Q. Agent.” .. . Another 
Philadelphian moving around con- 
stantly in an effort to make visitors 
feel at home is Al B. Levy, Equitable 
Society, a past president of the Phila- 
delphia Association and present presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Life 
Underwriters Association. We can 
testify that he’s a raconteur of parts. 

. Here’s a coincidence. We were 
introduced to O. D. Arnold of Texas, 
a most charming chap who is presi- 
dent of the state association there. As 
we turned from talking to him we ran 
smack into O. J. Arnold, president of 
the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis, one of our favorite com- 
pany executives. O. D. and O. J. are 
not related. Oh, Gee! 

* * * 

T’S always a pleasure to run into 

ex-newspapermen at affairs like 
this. They know what you’re driving 
at and as one ink-stained wretch to 
another, loosen up with a stickful or 
two of copy. (We’re talking our shop, 
now, life underwriters, and how do 
you like it?) One such a man at this 
convention is Gale Johnston, from St. 
Louis, where he is divisional sales 
manager for the group division of the 
Metropolitan Life. Gale was just as 
big-time in our racket as he is now 
in yours, if you’ll pardon the expres- 
sion. Saw service on the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, New York Herald-Tribune, 
and published a string of papers in 
Missouri . . . We only held out a page 
for these rambling notes and here 
we've used up our space without men- 
tioning half the people we’ve seen and 
had a word with. Members of the Old 
Guard like Ted Riehle, Jack Lauer, 
Ralph Engelsman, et al. Oh, well, 
maybe they’re sick of seeing their 
names in print. . . . Hello, there’s Bill 
Sieger, vice-president of the Bankers 


National Life, and his side-kick, Dick 
O’Brien, assistant supervisor of agen- 
cies. Say, would you boys like to buy 
a poor old reporter a drink? You 
would? O. K., then Mr. Printer, 
“Thirty!” 


Plans Announced for 
Agency Officers Meeting 


Preliminary plans for the annual 
meeting of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and Association of 
Life Agency Officers, which will be 
held Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, October 28, 29, and 30, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
have been completed and it is expect- 


ed that the final program will be an- 
nounced shortly. The program com- 
mittee consists of H. T. Burnett, vice 
president, Reliance; V. B. Coffin, vice 
president, Connecticut Mutual; F. H. 
Haviland, vice president, Connecticut 
General; and A. E. Patterson, vice 
president, Penn Mutual. 

The forthcoming meeting will be 
the 20th annual gathering for the 
Research Bureau, and the 24th for 
the agency officers. This year the 
meeting will officially open with a 
luncheon on Monday, October 28. This 
will permit the meeting to adjourn 
on Wednesday noon thus conserving 
the time of agency executives in this 
particularly busy period. 





pany itself. 


STABILITY in financial 

! structure of the Com- 

pany. 

| TOOLS and policy forms 

that are modern. 

TRAINING that is thor- 
ough. 
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PERSISTENCY | 
of Business | 


When modern policy contracts are skillfully applied I 
to human needs by well trained life underwriters the | 
result is a high persistency of business. 
Higher persistency, achieved in this way, has brought 
greater prosperity to our men; and the measure of 
their prosperity is the greater prosperity of the Com- 


This is another of the factors maintained to assure the 
personal success of our men. 


Our Agents Get... | 
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THIS MUST BE WORK 


Million Dollar Round Table Member Tells 
Why He Entered Life Insurance and 
How He Operates 


By Oscar E. CARLIN 
Agent, John Hancock, Columbus 


HEN I graduated from college 
ten years ago, I had made up 
my mind to enter the life insurance 
business. When I told my mother 
of my decision, she said “Oh my heav- 
ens, Oscar, why don’t you get a job 
and go to work?” . Well, whether or 
not you call it a job, I certainly did 
go to work. No matter how well a 
person is organized in this business, 
and how well he plans, it still takes a 
lot of time and work to close a great 
number of cases year in and year out. 
When Mr. Mosler invited me to 
speak at this convention, he said that 
my experience in writing so many 
cases would be of interest to you, and 
though I would like to tell you about 
my big case, I had better follow his 
suggestion. I have, however, taken 
the privilege of modifying the proce- 
dure which Mr. Mosler outlined, and 
instead of discussing a single case, I 
have developed my talk on— 

1. How I receive my leads 

2. How I make my contacts 

3. How I make my approach 

4. An idea that sells it 

This, I believe, will be in keeping 
with his idea that you would like to 
hear about my methods of mass pro- 
duction. 

So that you may visualize my pro- 
duction line from start to finish, I 
have brought with me some of my 
selling equipment. As I explain my 
method of working you will see that 
each step is nothing but simple, com- 
mon-sense organization and special- 
ization. 


Natural Lead Sources 

My natural resources for leads are 
directories, such as doctors, teachers, 
state employees, income tax lists, cen- 
ters of influence, companies which 
hire new employees or make promo- 
tions seasonally, lists of graduates, 
etc. 

After I obtain all of the usual in- 
formation on these leads, I arrange 
their cards by classifications in what 
I call my “hopper.” My prospect 
ecards constitute my processed raw 
material, and it is now ready to be 
run “through the mill.” 

After I survey each classification 
of cards for its possibilities, I set a 
volume quota which I must produce 
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from cach particular group, and | 
set a date when all cards must have 
passed out of the hopper and through 
the mill. While it’s often difficult, I 
complete a particular classification by 
the date I have set, because my next 
group of prospects is ready for the 
hopper at that time. It may be of 
interest to you to know that I have 
never yet fallen short of the quota set 
for a particular classification, and 
this has made it possible for me to 
increase my production each succes- 
sive year since I have been in the 
business. 


Preparation for Call 

In advance of my personal call I 
send a letter, and sometimes a series 
of letters, designed for the particular 
classification in which my group of 
prospects falls. This not only pre- 
pares them so that they will quickly 
and favorably recognize me when I 
call, but it also gives them an oppor- 
tunity to discuss me and my proposi- 
tion among themselves. I always en- 
close a return card with my letter, and 


DIRECTS ‘MILLIONAIRES’ 





Henry G. Mosier 


Chairman, Million Dollar Round Table Club 
and agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in Los Angeles. See pages 24 and 25 for 
excerpts from Question and Answer panel. 


I receive a surprising number of re- 
plies. These, of course, are the first 
ones I call on in a given group, and, 
as a rule, I write practically al] of 
them. They immediately become my 
centers of influence for this group. 

In order to conserve my time and 
that of my prospect, I use the tele- 
phone for making appointments. | 
have a standard telephone approach, 

When I get in the presence of my 
prospect, he knows something about 
me and why I am there because I have 
paved the way with my direct mail 
and my telephone approach. I am, 
however, still a stranger until I have 
established mutual friends or inter- 
ests. This I do as quickly as possible, 
and I find that in so doing my pros- 
pect will take me into his confidence 
and tell me of his problems much 
more freely. Very frequently I show 
my prospect a long list of my policy- 
holders. Invariably he is acquainted 
with a number of them. (Let me say 
here that I never put a policyholder 
on this list until I have asked him 
for the privilege of using his name as 
a testimonial.) Immediately follow- 
ing this list I carry in my portfolio 
some unusual testimonials showing 
life insurance at work, which get the 
interest of my prospect and hold it. 


Testimonials from Policyholders 

These testimonials I have se- 
cured from my own policyholders, and 
they are so arranged that in going 
through them we, together, indirectly 
uncover and solve the problems of my 
prospect. I find that this indirect 
selling is more effective on a first- 
interview sale than the direct method 
of presentation. During the process, 
although several needs may be wun 
covered, I try to discover the one 
which seems most important in his 
mind. It may be that he is impressed 
by the economic value of his life which 
has never before been called to his at 
tention in so forceful a manner. | 
stress the fact that through life im 
surance alone can that value be pro 
tected, and thus I build him up # 
a point where he agrees that the first 
investment he should make is in & 
life insurance policy. It is easy, then, 
to include one or more package needs 
and properly insure them at the same 
time. 

To illustrate briefly, I will tell you 
about one case from a group of young 
men, and the reason I have selected 
it is because as a testimonial it has 
been responsible for my writing se” 
eral hundred thousands of life insu 
ance. 

I secured the lead from one of the 
sources I mentioned in the early part 
of my talk. The approach was made 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Robert H. Beard Elected 
V.P. of Philadelphia Life 
Robert H. Beard, of Chicago, last 
week was elected a vice president of 
the Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which he has been a direc- 
tor for several years. Mr. Beard 
will remain in Chicago as heretofore, 
but will give considerable time to the 
Philadelphia Life, particularly its 
agency and production department. 
Mr. Beard started in the life in- 
surance business as an agent for the 
Equitable, where he established a 
He later 
became Chicago manager of the Pan- 


record as a large producer. 


American Life and again established 
a record for large production. Since 
1929, 


agent for the Philadelphia Life Insur- 


Mr. Beard has been a general 


ance Company. 
For many years Mr. Beard has teen 


head of his own general insurance 
agency and has had a very large line 
of fire casualty and surety business. 
Associated with Mr. Beard in the 
agency are his son, Robert H. Beard, 
Jr., John S. Miller and Val Schmidt. 


New Life Insurance 
Production for Aug. 


New life insurance for August 
showed a decrease of 9/10 of one per 
cent in comparison with August of 
last year, the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents reports. Ordinary 
and Industrial life insurance showed 
gains of 5.4 per cent and 3.4 per cent 
respectively, while group life insur- 
ance showed a decrease of 35.9 per 
cent. The total of all classes for the 
first eight months of this year was 








Harry T. Wright's Impressive Career in Life Insurance 


ARRY T. WRIGHT, slated to head the NALU for 1940-41, joined the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in 1907, as a clerk in the cashier's office. After three years in 
this position, he decided to try selling, and on his two-week vacation went into the field. 
He was quickly convinced he could make a success “on the street," and immediately 


became a fulltime agent. 


His record in the field has been phenomenal. For the past sixteen years he has been 
a member of his company's Million Dollar Club, and during that time his average annual 
production has been about $1,285,000. He closed his 1939 year with a volume of $1,502,- 
000, written on 143 cases, and premiums $64,512. This does not include business placed 
with other companies. His annual volume of new business is not made up of large cases 
alone. His average of cases during the past sixteen years has been over 120. All his 


business is personally written. 


He is past secretary, treasurer and director of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers and in 1930 he served as president of that organization. He has served on various 
comm ttees of the Chicago and National Associations of Life Underwriters, and in 1935 
was chairman of the Million Dollar Round Table. In 1936 he was elected a trustee of 
the National Association, in 1938 he became National Secretary, and at the St. Louis 
Convention in 1939 he was elected vice-president. 





1.2 per cent less than for the cor- 
responding period of 1939. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—vexclusive of re- 
vivals, increases, and dividend addi- 
tions—of 40 United States companies 
having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in al] United 
1 reserve companies. 


States lega 


Pacific Mutual Appoints 
Rothaermel Vice Pres. 
Announcement has been made by 
A. N. Kemp, president of Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, that 
William M. Rothaermel, prominent 
eastern insurance executive, had been 
appointed vice president in charge of 
the agency department at the home 
office in Los Angeles. At the same 
time Mr. Kemp said that D. C. Mac- 
Ewen, who has been associated with 
Pacific Mutual for more than 30 


years and as vice president of the 
agency department during the past 
several years, would assume admin- 
istrative duties in the executive de- 
partment. 

Mr. Rothaermel, a director and vice 
president of Continental American 
Life Insurance Company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was for 18 years iden- 
tified with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York. He has 
engaged in the field of Life insurance 
since 1919 and has served as agency 
supervisor and as superintendent of 
agencies in Chicago and in San Fran- 
cisco. In 1937 Mr. Rothaermel joined 
Continental American as vice presi- 
dent and in 1939 was elected to the 
board of directors of the company. 

Immediately following the conclu- 
sion of the annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers in Philadelphia, September 
27, Mr. Rothaermel will assume his 
new duties. 





Dr. SoLtomon S. Huesner. A Norep Epucator in Lire INSURANCE 


THE name of Huebner is synomous with education, and particularly, 
with life insurance education. To dwell upon the career of Solomon 
S. Huebner in this business is to court boredom from readers who 


have been a port of that career. He was born on March 6, 1892, in delphia. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin; attended Wisconsin University, from which 


he was graduated in 1902. 


Dr. Huebner's record from the time he was graduated from the 





University of Pennsylvania, if not known to any of us at the moment, 
will be covered in one of the finest tributes ever paid any man, at 
the annual convention of the N.A.L.U., meeting this week in Phila- 


A series of hitherto unpublished photographs, snapped recently by 
a student candid cameraman from the back of the class room, offers 
an idea of how the Doctor gets an idea across. 
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The Pre-Approach and 
Methods of Prospecting 


“The sale is made or lost on the 
preparation that is put in before see- 
ing the prospect,” declared Corinne 
V. Loomis, an associate general agent 
for John Hancock, at the women’s ses- 
sion of the Philadelphia convention 
of Life Underwriters. The “Pre-Ap- 
proach,” as Miss Loomis termed this 
important phase of insurance selling, 
depends first of all upon one’s own 
mental attitude. “Either you do or 
you don’t,” said Miss Loomis. “Either 
you do want or you dont want. We 
fail because of the people we fail to 
see rather than because of the people 
we fail to sell.” 

“Prospecting must depend upon our 
ability to get attention, hold attention 
and get action. This is dependent 
upon skill, and skill is dependent upon 
drill—and drill is drudgery. It is 
where we fall down. We have a ten- 
dency to avoid the monotonous. We 
want a short-cut. We want results, 
but in many cases we are not willing 
to pay the price. 

“In the past I have engaged in some 
activities—partly because I like them 
—but with forethought and intent— 
because I believed that proper skills 
in these activities would give me a 











N.A.L.U. REsoLuTIONS 


Resolutions calling for an "immediate 
and effective’ adequate national de- 
fense program; elimination of “unsound 
national monetary policies," and tax 
relief for life insurance policyholders, 
were adopted by the resolutions com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, for presentation to 
the convention for adoption on Friday. 

The resolution of national defense and 
security, which was adopted unani- 
mously, came out strongly against "any 
debasement of our national currency 
and against any fiscal policies or mone- 
tary measures inimical to the interests 
of life insurance policy owners and an- 
nuitants and to the cause of thrift." At 
the same time, the resolution came out 
as strong for effective national defense. 








satisfactory approach to those pros- 
pects of the economic level with which 
I wished to do business. I went into 
these activities seriously, but spent 
time, effort, and money to make my- 
self proficient in them so that when I 
joined with the crowd I could keep 
up with them, and thus have them 
look upon me favorably.” 

Miss Loomis suggested that the in- 
surance solicitor start out with a 
definite idea and a definite plan. “Plan 
a definite day. For example, the 
fifteenth of the month, and at that 





time have 15 new qualified prospects 
that have been seen once. Make up 
your mind that by the end of the 
month you are going to do one of 
three things. You are either going 
to have sold them, eliminated them, 
or deferred them to a specific time. 

“Remember,” continued Miss 
Loomis, “the thing which makes pros- 
pects is a change in the situation. 
News is what will happen—not what 
has happened. Manny Camps says 
that his daughter is one of the best 
prospectors he has because she tells 
him when there is going to be a baby 
in someone’s family three or four 
months before he would ordinarily 
know about it. As a result, he has an 
opportunity to see the prospective 
father long before the blessed event 
becomes news.” 

Miss Loomis went on to sketch out 
several prospecting methods, such as 
concentrating on newcomers to town, 
or looking for a specific person to fit 
a specific contract. “It doesn’t make 
any difference what method you use. 
The important thing is for you to 
use it.” 

“Prospecting is like good health. 
We don’t appreciate it until we don’t 
have it! The best way to keep out of 
ever getting in a slump is to have al- 
ways 50 qualified prospects.” 
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The First Life Insurance 
Company in America and 
the Oldest in the Werld 


we [ comes 


the members of the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


to 
PHILADELPHIA 


the Birthplace of Life Insurance 


in A merica 





Alexander Mackie, D. D., President 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1939 


New Life and Annuity Premiums 
Renewal Life and Annuity Premiums 
Supplementary Contracts 

Total Premium Income 

Increase Over 1938 

Per Cent to Estimated National Income 
Total Income 

Paid to Living Policyholders 

Per Cent of Total Paid Policyholders 
Death and Double Indemnity Claims Paid 
Per Cent of Total Paid Policyholders 
Total Paid Policyholders 

Total Admitted Assets 

Reserves 

Dividends Apportioned for 1940 


$1,317,751,418 


$451 ,926,683 Unassigned Funds and Capital 
$3,324,531,820 Number of New Ordinary Policies Issued 4,649,595 
$48,933,997 New Ordinary Insurance Issued .. CAL $7,260,195,023 
$3,825,392,500 Average New Ordinary Policy Issued $1,547 
68%, Number of Ordinary Policies in Force 36,992,'20 
5.63% New Ordinary Insurance in Force $78,813,619,059 


Average Ordinary Policy in Force $2,131 


$5,453,133,586 
$1 ,681,341,688 Number of New Industrial Policies Issued 14,954,875 
63.65%, Industrial Insurance Issued . $3,676,466,446 
$960, 184,267 Number of Industrial Policies in Force 87,934,374 
36.35%, Industrial Insurance in Force $21,140,150,492 
$2,641 525,955 Group Insurance in Force $14,022,748,996 
$29,243,411 ,498 Number of Ordinary, Industrial & Group Policies 
$25,827,478,120 in Force ; 124,950,932 
$406, 144,189 Amt. of Ordinary, Industrial & Group Ins. in Force. . $1 13,976,518,547 


(Further and more detailed statistics will be published in subsequent issues of The Spectator) 








The Pennsylvania Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


The Pennsylvania Mutual Life In- 
surance Company was organized in 
Pennsylvania in 1870 and in the inter- 
vening years has become the largest 
Pennsylvania incorporated companies 
writing both ordinary and industrial 
insurance. With activities concen- 
trated in its home state, the Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual has established branch 
offices in strategically located cities in 
every part of the Commonwealth. 
Among the leading offices are those at 
Chester, Erie, Harrisburg, Norris- 
town, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre. Philadelphia has 
been divided into four districts with 
a fully equipped branch in each. 

Enthusiasm of Pennsylvania Mu- 
tual Life producers is kept at a high 
level by frequent contests with liberal 
rewards for outstanding accomplish- 
ments. Only about two weeks ago a 
party of agents who had qualified on 
a production basis were guests of the 
company on an ocean trip from Phil- 
adelphia to Boston where a full day’s 
sightseeing was enjoyed before the re- 
turn to Philadelphia. 


The Executives 


Administration and operation of the 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life is in the 
hands of capable and inexperienced 
executives. J. Coyle Town became 
president in 1933 following the death 
of John J. Coyle. Charles M. Town, 
vice-president, first became associated 
with the organization in 1917 as a 
member of its board of directors. He 
was elected vice-president two years 
later. George A. Huggins, actuary, 
has held this position for over a quar- 
ter of a century. The agency depart- 
ment is directed by Edwin M. Keough. 
Daniel J. Whalen, manager of the 
claim department, has been a member 
of the organization since 1910. 


Will Spend Year 
Away From City 

Soon after this paragraph is in 
type, Hiram F. Henderson, office man- 
ager of the Gerald Eubank Ordinary 
Agency of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, will have 
started on a year’s vacation. In so 
doing, Mr. Henderson will be carrying 
out a long-cherished plan. He started 
working at the age of 14, and has 
now, according to his eomputation, 
been working for 35 years. In his 
opinion, it’s time for a vacation. He 
has noticed many New York business 
men who seem in good health at 40 
and are far from in good shape at 50. 
Mr. Henderson thinks that it’s be- 
eause they haven’t learned to slow 


— 





up. He is not going to make that mis- 
take. He is going to get away from 
New York for longer than just the 
usual vacation, and spend a year re- 
laxing. He plans to spend the winter 
in California and Florida, and the 
spring and summer of next year in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, where he 
can be in close touch with the horse 
farms of the Blue Grass area. Horses 
are Mr. Henderson’s hobby. 

Mr. Henderson has been associated 
with Gerald Eubank’s New York 
agency since 1924 as office manager 
and general chief assistant. Prior to 
that time he had been engaged in 
banking in Detroit. It was in the 
course of his banking duties that he 
came in contact with Mr. Eubank. 
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"It's the strangest thing. He just walks in and asks to be insured.” 
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“Pay the Mortgage or Out You Go!” 


This was a favorite threat in the melodrama of 
the handlebar moustache days. Yet many a truth 


was contained in those words. 


Thanks to life insurance, this sort of tragedy can 
be confined to the melodrama. Mortgage Cancella- 
tion Insurance guarantees that a home can go free 


and clear of debt to the family. 


To enable Connecticut Mutual representatives to 
put the benefits of the Mortgage Cancellation Plan 
clearly and forcefully before home owners, special 
mortgage sales material has been prepared, such as a 
sales talk. special rate sheets, Direct Mail, descriptive 


literature. and other visual sales material. 
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This Must Be Work 


(Concluded from page 30) 


after the prospect had received a |et- 
ter and a telephone call from me. He 
was just out of college, and was on 
his first job. I brought out in my talk 
with him that he was just entering 
an economic race, and that he was 
sure to far outdistance his lesser 
trained brothers unless the race were 
cut short for him through sickness 
or through death. As I helped him 
visualize the success he had a right 
to expect in his field, he saw the wis- 
dom of insuring the time and money 
that had been put into his education, 

The case was closed for $5,000 with 
disability and double indemnity. That 
was on February 5. In August of 
the same year I had a letter from him 
telling me that he had been trans- 
ferred to Oklahoma, was married, and 
wanted to change his beneficiary. On 
September 7 I received word that my 
policyholder had died as the result of 
an explosion. 

When I called on his widow, who 
had returned to her parents’ home 
in a small town near Columbus, ar- 
rangements were made to leave the 
money on deposit with the company 
because she was expecting a baby in 
a few months. When I started to 
leave, her father, who was present, 
grasped my hand and said, “young 
man, I want to congratulate you for 
what you have done for my daughter, 
I didn’t know that Bob had any in- 
surance—I thought Maxine was com- 
ing home without a dollar. I ama 
life insurance agent myself and I had 
advised Bob io wait until he was earn- 
ing more money tefore he bought 
insurance.” 

That story is one of my most pow- 
erful testimonials and I use it con- 
stantly when calling on young men. 
I sent to Oklahoma and secured the 
newspapers which carried a front- 
page story about his death. This, to 
gether with a photostat of the check 
which was drawn by the company and 
later returned, and the letter which 
his widow wrote me, make it possible 
for me to present a very dramatic pic 
ture of life insurance at work. 


L.O.M.A. Committee Meets 


The Planning and Equipment Com- 
mittee of the Life Office Management 
Association recently held the final 
meeting of the Association year at 
the home office of National Life of 
Vermont in Montpielier. 

Representatives from ten major life 
companies attended the meeting which 
consisted of a business session in the 
morning and a trip through the com- 
pany’s office during the afternoon. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


pressure of the idea is doing the selling, as it should, you 
need have no fear of bringing up the objection for dis- 


position. After your sales idea has really gripped the 
prospect, give him the chance to repeat the objection. If he 
is the type prospect worth you while, he probably will never 
repeat it. 

Mosler: Do you think it is important to plan for future, 
and if so, what are the particular factors in your work which 
would contribute toward a substantial volume of business 
in future years? 

Nickell: Yes. That you must do so is obvious. 
stantly building confidence in the minds of your clients and 
prospects is the welding of an endless chain, with its links 
getting bigger at each and every joint. 

Be well and favorably known in civic activities by working 
on such projects as the Community Chest, church, school 
boards, YMCA, ete. Show your work under John Doe names 
to bankers, trust men, lawyers, etc. This is dividend-paying 
indirect selling under my idea of planning for the future, 
and don’t overlook definitely working in a bracket of ages 
younger than yourself. 

Mosler: How many lives do you consider a healthy year’s 
business for you? 

Ostheimer: We set no definite quota for lives; this ques- 
tion should take care of itself if we do a normal year’s 
business. Incidentally, we consider this to be a million and 
a half. However, we feel that we should write at lease 75 
lives if we are to have properly diversified new business. 

It is interesting to note that, in the past four and a half 
years, we have secured regular business for a total of 335 
lives. This is an average of 74 lives per year. 

Mosler: Do you plan to see a certain number of people 


Con- 


per day or per week? 

Ostheimer: We do not fix a definite number of new people 
to be seen during any particular period. However, we 
always try to make new contacts as we go. In other words, 
we have never found it necessary to fix quotas and then to 
look for the people who are to be contacted because we find 
that the regular conduct of our business forces us to contact 
—in person or by phone—a large number of people and real 
planning is necessary to schedule these in their order of 
importance. 

Mosler: How important do you consider planning your 
work? 

Ostheimer: We believe that exhaustive planning is needed 
if our business is to progress. However, by the word “plan- 
ning,” we do not mean time control, as it is generally 
understood. We think planning means organization. 

Our business—and each of yours—actually includes sepa 
rate departments for handling prospecting, research, pres- 
entation, underwriting and accounting. If these depart- 
ments are to function in a business-like manner, they must 
be coordinated into a smooth running machine. To secure 
the desired coordination, it is necessary to plan as thor- 
oughly as is required in the production department of an 
industrial concern. Of course, all departments depend on 
prospecting if they are to be kept running at full capacity 
and we are still somewhat ashamed of the fact that we have 
rather a slip-shod prospecting department. Nevertheless, it 
seems somehow to keep all of the other departments jammed 
continuously. 

Mosler: Do you think the new Social Security benefits are 
a help or a hindrance to our business? 

Reed: It is my opinion that the revised Social Security 
law now in effect is a help to our business because it will 
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Prospecting and Selling With thy 





educate the public to become more “dependent conscious,” 
and stimulate their thinking along the line of the impor. 
tance of providing income to take care of themselves and 
their dependents. This will automatically create a receptive 
attitude for the underwriter who is clever enough to use 
the subject of Social Security as a means of showing his 
prospect how important income is, at the same time how 
inadequate the Social Security benefit is, due to the different 
situations is fails to cover. In short, it is a splendid “inter- 
view getter” which is one of our chief problems. 

Do you think 










Mosler: Do you make cold canvass calls? 
every agent should do it for experience? 

Reed: The answer in both instances is Yes. Our under- 
writers need to practice the art of meeting strangers grace- 
fully. There is something about just “bumping” into people 
that gives a feeling of self-reliance which is not stimulated 
to the maximum degree where introductions, reference calls 
and other types of leads are used as a means of contact. 
Cold canvass unquestionably stimulates self-reliance, and 
resourcefulness, the two very valuable qualities not experi- 
enced through other types of prospecting. 

Mosler: Why did you enter the life insurance business 
and why have you continued to stay in it? 

Ruhl: The reason for my entering the life insurance 
business was because it offered me the financial remunera- 
tion for current living expenses and also, I could see the 
possibility through renewal commissions of building up a 
substantial income for myself in later years. Besides the 
financial rewards, the business had a number of other ad- 
vantages over my old business. 

Prior to the time of coming into the life insurance busi- 
ness I was away from home at least one-half of the time 
and inasmuch as traveling had lost its charm after my mar 
riage I wanted to get into a business of my own that would 
allow me to be in Detroit practically all of the time. In my 
old business I was not sure of being in one city for any 
great length of time as the company could transfer me 
to another location at their pleasure. Another good reason 
for me leaving the old business was that there was always 
a possibility that the boss’ sons-in-law would be put over 
me and that would be due to the fact they were sons-in-law 
and not because they had greater ability than I possessed. 

My reason for staying in the business is because it has 
provided a greater income to me than I had anticipated, 
not only current income but in the way of renewal com 
missions that will come in for the next ten years. I like 
the business because the remuneration depends entirely upon 
my own efforts and besides the monetary rewards there is 
a great deal of personal satisfaction in knowing that the 
commodity that we sell does a great deal of good for the 
people to whom it is sold. A great deal is said about the 
good that the preacher and the physician do for humanity 
but I know of no better feeling of self-satisfaction than the 
one obtained by arranging a life insurance program that 
will keep a home intact for all time when the income pre 
ducer turns into a dead one. I can also look ahead 15 to 2 
years and see quite a few elderly people getting check 
from their annuities when their working days are ovel 
There isn’t any business that I know of where one cal 
make the amount of money he wishes and at the same time 
obtain that inward feeling of having done the job well. 

Mosler: What class of prospects do you do business with, 
and why? 

Ruhl: At the present time most of my business is sold @ 
two types of people. One is the professional group, mostly 
doctors, and the other group is made up of business me 
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both old and young. When I started in the business most 
of my sales were made to the lower income group. From 
the start I have conscientiously tried to better my selling 
technique so that I could talk to any type of prospect. Over 
the years that I have been in the business I have averaged 
about 85 cases a year and my customers have been every 
type of individual from the fellow who could only buy $1,090 
of ordinary life to the capitalist who can purchase a jumbo 
line. By conscientious study, my selling technique has im- 
proved and for the most part I try to limit my selling today 
to the successful professional man or the successful business 
man. To my mind it requires just about the same amount 
of work to sell a small policy to a wage earner as it does 
to sell a large policy to one who has a large income but it 
requires a great deal more finesse in selling and knowledge 
of the business to get the larger contract. 

The ideal selling plan in this business, of course, is to 
sell only large contracts to people with money and that, of 
course, is what we should all strive for. My plan of pro- 
cedure is to sell as many contracts each year as previously 
but raise the volume on each sale. 

Mosler: Do you use circulars or pre-approach letters? 

Stever: I have consistently used various forms of direct 
mai! for the past five years. I began by sending out mimeo- 
graphed letters from time to time offering a booklet or 
other information. This evolved into a printed monthly 
letter covering estate, tax and insurance subjects which I 
send to a list of 500. Material of this kind, if dignified and 
well conceived, will have three advantages: 

1. Stimulates interest in estate and insurance matters. 


2. It builds prestige for the underwriter. 

3. Makes it easier to sell an interview under favorable 
conditions. 

Before calling on a new prospect I always send a person 
pre-approach letter. In this letter I call attention to a 
problem or service which I would like to discuss. It should 
be brief, interesting and right to the point. I close by stat- 
ing that I plan to ’phone at a certain time to arrange an 
interview. Not only do I find it easier to arrange an inter- 
view following the letter, but it is very helpful in keeping 
me on the right track. After writing a letter you are 
under obligation to make the call. However, it is well to 
recognize direct mail as an aid to personal solicitation and 
not as a substitute. An agent can do without a mailing sys- 
tem, but he can’t get along without making calls. 

Mosler: What method do you use in building prestige? 

Stever: As a means of building prestige there is no 
substitute for a job well done. That added effort, beyond 
the line of duty, to serve a client well will result in the best 
possible prestige. Certainly there is no finer prestige than 
to be referred from a client to a prospect and this is an 
advantage which must be earned. Therefore, I would say 
the best way to build prestige is to continually strive to 
offer a better service. The C.L.U. designation and the 
Underwriters’ Association activities are excellent. Business 
success may be supplemented by taking part in worthwhile 
community activities, such as the Community Chest, Cham- 
her of Commerce and various charity and civic organiza- 
tions. 





The special Modernized Systematic Sav- 
ings Plan featured by the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company is not only a good 
investment—it’s good business, and every 
dollar YOU invest in it does double duty. 


This Modern Plan has all the advantages of 
low cost ordinary life in event of death 
all the advantages of endowment forms in 
event of survival . . . cash withdrawals with- 
out policy loan interest any time after pay- 
ment of second premium guaranteed 
interest at the rate of 314% on savings . 
privilege of reducing premiums to ordinary 
life rate at any time without evidence of 
insurability ... payment of face amount plus 
savings in event of death . . . payment of face 
amount at end of 25 years. 


MONTCLAIR 





To Have And To Hold 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Have you a difficult prospect who claims 
he can invest the difference between low cost 
and endowment forms and be ahead of the 
game in event of premature death? Have 
you explained the difficulties of saving sums 
regularly . . . of putting new principal and 
earnings to work earning interest at once, of 
avoiding losses over so long a period? 


Tell him that you can do this for him, and 
in the event of death pay his beneficiaries 
both his life insurance and savings accounts. 
Tell him the plan is also available to chil- 
dren ages 1 day to 141% years for educational 
and protection purposes, with or without 
waiver of premium benefit on the parent. 
Would he be interested? . . . Think it over. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Management 


Handling of Farm Proper- 


ties Described by D. Olson 


How a Mid-Western life insurance 
company’s farm properties are man- 
aged is described in the current issue 
of the Mutual Trust Life Insurance 
Co.’s Record by Delmar Olson, head 
of the farm management division in 
the company treasurer’s department. 
The personnel consists of “a home of- 
fice manager, who devotes a consider- 
able portion of his time to farm man- 
agement, a home office clerk, a field 
clerk and approximately twenty field 
supervisors. As to operating methods, 
Mr. Olson wrote in part as follows: 

“The farm manager’s primary con- 
cern is to realize the greatest possible 
net return from each individual farm 
commensurate with good farm prac- 
tice. The gross revenues from farm 
operation emanate from such sources 
as cash and crop rentals, government 
allotment payments (these are so 
manifold and complex that no effort 
will be made to enumerate them), sale 
of easements, sale of profits such as 
gravel rights, oil lease rentals, eleva- 
tor participation dividends, etc. Since 
the company conducts only an insur- 
ance business and is not concerned 
with operating its own farms, it is 
imperative that its farms be leased to 
competent operators in order that a 
return may be realized (an exception 
must be noted here to the extent that 
certain phases of the Government 
Allotment Program provide payment 
in the event land is not tilled). Such 
leases may be on a cash rent basis, a 
crop share basis or a combination cash 
rent and crop share basis. Consequent- 
ly each year tenants are selected and 
leases prepared and entered into. A 
relentless effort is made each year to 
lease every farm, or in lieu thereof, 
to see to it that each farm is on an 


Agent Writes In: 


From Our Daily Letter File 


M. Allen Anderson, Director of Agencies 
Republic National Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 

Dear Mr. Anderson: 

I want you to 
“The Underwriter’s Retirement Plan.” 
gives me a feeling of security for my future, I did not 
think was possible. 
thoughtful progressive Company. 
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income producing basis. 
returns are made they are carefully 
credited to each farm. 
Farm unfortunately car- 
ries with it certain financial obliga- 
tions, such as taxes, insurance premi- 
ums, maintenance expense, operating 
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know how especially happy I am with 
As an agent it 


It sure pays to be with such a 


Signed 






Agent 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Elsie M. Matthews Analyzes 
Insurance as Investment 


What should be an old story by this 
time but still needs to be told—name- 
ly, the superiority of life insurance 
to other forms of investment—was the 
theme of the contribution made by 
Elsie M. Matthews, agent of the New 
York Life Insurance Co. at Newark, 
N. J., to the meeting last Monday of 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table during the NALU con- 
vention at Philadelphia. 
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instruments such as a will or trust). 
The investment forms which Miss 
Matthews scrutinized included: Build- 












ing and loan, banks and _ bank 
stocks, land, real estate mortgage 
bonds, investment trusts, business, 






















and stocks and bonds, including gov- 
ernment tonds. In discussing Baby 
Bonds, she said in part: “Baby Bonds 
are of questionable value in building 
up an estate for the use of the family. 
They are an excellent short term it 
vestment for surplus funds, and pre 
vide an excellent way of raising money 
for the government. .. . But remem- 
ber that a Baby Bond fails to provide 
as intelligently or as adequately for 
funds and educa 
insurance. 















retirement income 
tion funds as does life 
Baby Bonds are limited as to bene 
ficiaries—life insurance may change 
beneficiary designation at will. Baby 
Bonds at the death of the owner must 
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go through probate before going to 
the beneficiary. They are subject to 
Federal Estate and state inheritance 
taxes An estate of life insurance 
is exempt from Federal estate taxes 
in the amount of $40,000 if paid to 
named beneficiaries. Baby Bond money 
is court-house money, subject to an 
average shrinkage of 25 per cent. 
Baby Bonds cannot be transferred, 
sold, hypothecated or traded. Life 
insurance is practically perfect col- 
lateral. Life insurance has a ‘com- 
mon disaster clause,’ has protection 
from creditors, and provides a num- 
ber of options to the owner at matu- 
rity which does away with the need 
of reinvestment. Baby Bonds offer 


none of these features.” 


D.B. Maduro Tells Seminar 
About Pension Plans 


Alluring alliteration was resorted 
to on Wednesday by Denis Brandon 
Maduro, counsel to the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York City, 
in describing to an NALU seminar 
session different kinds of pension 
cases. His talk was entitled “Privi- 
leged Pensions,” and some of his 
examples were the case of the Drift- 
ing Deadwood, of the Fearful Fifties, 
of the Elegant Evasion, etc. 

As that last pair may suggest, Mr. 
Maduro brought in the tax advantages 
of a pension plan, but he said that 
such a plan should be sold primarily 
on its business benefits to the corpora- 
tion and its employees, and that the 
tax benefits should be brought in 
afterwards, as a means of closing the 
sale. The tax presentation should 
avoid long memoranda, and he sug- 
gested a simple statement that under 
a reasonable pension plan the cor- 
poration may deduct from its income 
tax return the amount of its contribu- 
tions to the pension plan in the year 
in which the contributions are made. 


Common Error 

The biggest error in the present-day 
sales approach of underwriters pro- 
posing pension plans, according to Mr. 
Maduro, is the assumption that a pen- 
sion plan is for the purpose of pro- 
viding retirement benefits in lieu of 
Salary. Most rporations, on the 
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contrary, are satisfied to have the re- 
tirement benefits of a pension plan 
merely “assist” an employee after his 
employment ends. (Whether an em- 
ployer ought to do more is of course 
another question.) Many corpora- 
tions, Mr. Maduro stated, have re- 
fused pension plans because the un- 
derwriter has misled them into believ- 
ing that it is necessary to give an 
employee retirement benefits equal to 
35-50 per cent of the employee’s 


Salary. 


Business Insurance 


W. H. Burns Gives Seminar 


Sales Helps 

Business life insurance was classi- 
fied by William H. Burns, of Phila- 
delphia, at a Wednesday NALU sem- 
inar as meeting the following three 
needs: (1) Indemnification or key 
man, representing the value of a man 
to a busines; (2) liquidation or stock 
retirement, illustrating the value of a 
business to a man, and (3) investment 
or sinking fund use, illustrating the 
value of the insurance to the business. 

Mr. Burns discussed the familiar 
division of business insurance as ap- 
plying to sole proprietorships, to part- 
nerships or to corporations, and as- 
sisted in answering questions relating 
to these various fields. Among his 
concluding suggestions were: Arrange 
your contact or first interview with 
the most influential member of the 
firm, so as to benefit from his influ- 
ence upon the other members. Don’t 
be highly technical in the later inter- 
views. 3ut after the sale is made, 
great care should be exercised in com- 
pleting the technical points, which 
should be in the hands of the firm’s 
attorney. 

It is believed that most men spend 
&5 per cent of their time, thought and 
effort in accumulation, 10 per cent in 
conservation and 5 per cent in dis- 
tribution of their wealth. Presenting 
business insurance appeals to the 
active business side of a man’s nature, 
the accumulative side, and thus gets 
85 per cent of his attention. 
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Conquering Ancient Foes 


Growth of modern Life Insurance foretells the day when mankind shall 
conquer his most relentless foes—POVERTY and DEPENDENCY. Even old 
age and death shall be made powerless to keep a man from accomplishing 
his ambitions for self and family. Neither peace treaties nor armaments can 
give the centuries-old safety of life insurance—the world’s oldest and greatest 
League of Neighbors. 


Philadelphia, birthplace of American 
welcomes the 5lst Annual Convention 
Underwriters. You are doing a good job of conserving money, of creating 
and distributing estates, of safeguarding the widow. the orphan and the aged, 
of providing money when money is most needed. You are mankind’s best 
financial adviser, always fighting for financial independence for the widow, 
the orphan and the aged. There is no armistice with death or time. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 
PHILADELPHIA 
FOR EVERY Basil S. Walsh, 


Bernard L. Connor, Secretary 
Jehn J. Gallagher, Treasurer 


PROTECTION FOR THE 1999 
ENTIRE FAMILY 


of the National Association of Life 


Independence and Life Insurance 
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nounced, David Sarnoff, president, Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn., ana 


. 
Tentative Program Radi no aie f A ae i from Col. Charles Burton Robbins, man- ' 
adlo Corporation 0 merica, anc ager and general counsel, American Life 
Of Legal Section Hugh Stewart Magill, president, Convention, Chicago. 
J A oe Federati Sawas ee “Review of Recent Decisions,” Mauy- 
Jelks H. Cabaniss, general counsel, American ederation of nvestors, stee - Dona, attorney, Americar Life 
* Se z . é Uh. 2 af .- * . mies onvention, Chicago, 3 
Protective Life Insurance Company, Chicago, will be among the get “Expert Testimony.” John -F. Handy 
Birmingham, Ala., as chairman of the speakers at the annual meeting of the associate counsel, Massachusetts Mutual 
: 7 ‘ a : : Life Insurance Company, Springfiel 
Legal Section of the American Life Convention. Mass. , ——* ae 
Convention, has announced the tenta- The Financial Section meets Octo- ao moe sme yg 5 Aer | Poppe. 
. : ~ . ; . aiways a_ distinc eature of the ec- 
tive program for the thirty-second an- ber 7 and 8, the Industrial Section on tion’s meetings, will be held in the North 5 
nual meeting of the section to be held October 7 and the Agency Section on —— ay. A Commencing at 12.15 , 
: z . . . « «< 3 a | Ss o f 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel here on October 9. The preliminary draft of 4 > eee Dechert, counsel, Penn Mutual 
we : s : at 4ife Insurance Company, Philadelphix a 
Monday, October 7, and Tuesday, Oc- the program for the Legal Section Penna. He will discuss: “The Philadel. n 
tober 8. meeting as announced by Chairman = en Ring.” c 
. ~ ° . 1e first prepared paper of the after- 
In accordance with the custom Cabaniss is as follows: noon will be: “Resort to Equity After 4 
. » Claim for Disability,” by J. Thomas . 
established through the years, the Greetings from C. A. Craig, president, Gurney, Orlando, Fla., associate cou — al 
legal members of the Convention are American Life Convention, and chairman Bankers National Life Insurance (Com- 
of the board, National Life & Accident pany, Montclair, N. J. 


meeting on the two days immediately ie se 
preceding the thirty-fifth annual gath- = ] 





ering of the main body, which meets 


October 9 and 10. As has been an- | G FORTIES 2 Questions Thoughtful 
‘ —— | FAC N the Life Agents Are Asking: ° 
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| re 
; A Convertible Term Policy for the 
® . . . ‘ = 
‘ Productive Period of Life 
. 
ue 
. Policy issued at age 35 provides C 
c : HE decade of the 1940's will surely be a fateful one, imposing low 
i term insurance to age 69. The new and heavier responsibilities on business managements, new sure 
i : ; 5 : tests of ability to surmount adversity. eral 
: policy is convertible prior to age Life insurance has weathered many depressions, wars, and 
. 6) ethers eumingion. Waive epidemics. Alw ays it has emerged safely; always it has grown stronger and better able —= 
to serve. The soundness of its fundamental principles, the skill and integrity of its 
of Premium and Accidental Death management are, of course, primarily responsible. But of importance, too, is the fact that 
our business, like a true Democracy, enjoys free exchange of ideas and open discussion — 
Benefits may be included. Also of its problems within the ranks of the many fine organizations which serve the industry, LOAN 
each concerned with its own particular phase of the business. Organizations such as the 4 
issued on substandard lives. National Association of Life Underwriters (which is now holding its yearly conclave in 
Philadelphia) serve as great national forums in which new ideas are espoused and old bs 
ones subjected to the tests of continuous debate. And they afford a worthwhile check on .~ 
7 progressive ideas introduced by company managements. Stoel 
Never has discussion in life insurance circles been franker and more realistic than it is To 
today. Never have progressive ideas been more favorably received than by today’s PUBLI 
Pot leaders in field and home office. The questions posed above will be answered with a vigorous — 
¢ affirmative by all fieldmen who know the life insurance tradition of facing problems coura- 
MMi Mie geously, and solving them wisely. Ta 
NWNL will do its part; it pledges steadfast adherence to its primary rule “no — 
Fact ao compromise with security, for policyholder or for agent” — and continued emphasis on Cane 


a compensation method that increases the agent’s rate of compensation as he improves 


State 
INSURANCE COMPANY the quality of the service he renders — a method that meets the agent’s pressing need and Te 


Founded 1850 keeps pace with the buyer’s demands for more efficient life insurance service. me 
EI 
Bonds 
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By TOM EAGAN 


N Hartford, Oliver H. Cone, Jr., is getting a lot of well 
merited attention. With less than a decade of life in- 
surance selling experience Mr. Cone led the entire field 
forces of the Connecticut General Life with the greatest 
amount of paid premiums last month. Mr. Cone is no 
newcomer to top honors, he has been in the President’s 
Club for three years in succession and at the Williams 
Agency they have learned to expect high class perform- 
ances from him each year. 


HE Hartford Colleges of Law and Insurance opened 

last week with a new building on Woodland Street to 
greet the 80 new students. The college has two acres of 
attractive grounds in one of the best sections of Hartford 
and the new quarters made necessary by the opening of 
the Insurance College last year have all modern facilities. 
The Insurance College, which draws upon local junior 
executives for instructors, is this year offering courses in 
administration and law-insurance combinations. 


=m 
HE Insurance Advertising Conference meeting last 
week at Atlantic City paid a neat and well deserved 


tribute to Henry H. Putman, retired advertising mana- 
ger of the John Hancock. In a citation adopted by the 


| 





WAY DOWN EAST 






Conference the following tribute was paid Mr. Putman: 
“After many years as an active member of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, during which time he served two 
terms as its president in addition to devoting himself 
faithfully and untiringly to the work of many of its com- 
mittees, Henry H. Putman has retired from active service 
as an advertising manager of his company, the John 


Hancock Mutual Life. Such retirement should not affect 
his association with the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence to which he has given so much time, thought and 
effort. By a unanimous rising vote, we declare, therefore, 
the election of Henry H. Putnam to life membership in 
the Insurance Advertising Conference as an expression, 
in a small degree, of appreciation for all he has done for 
the Conference. We extend to him a standing invitation 
to all its meetings and will always feel free to call upon 
him for his advice and counsel.” 


NE of the busiest men and hardest workers that life 
O insurance ranks have produced is Paul C. San- 
born, Boston, program chairman of the National Associ- 
ation’s annual convention this week in Philadelphia. Any- 
one having the least acquaintance with Mr. Sanborn, 
knows his infinite capacity for detail, plus the vision to 
see things in their entirety. When the last convention 
was held in Boston, no one worked harder or carried a 
greater load than Paul Sanborn and if the program this 
week in Philadelphia clicks and moves with the same ease 
and speed, you may rest assured that considerable of the 
credit should go to Mr. Sanborn. 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 


lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 











of Franklin Life, 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


General American, Guardian Life of 
































eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
| Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent 
| "Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Endi to Total 
} it 24 Investment August 31 | Investment September 7 Investment September 1 Investment 
nn =o ns oi _— — = | ae , : - aes - 
LOANS 
On Farm Property. .......................| $407,604 7.29 $ 867,941 12.81 $ 218,761 5.11 $ 411,112 10.36 
On Dwellings and Business Property 2,787,850 49.88 | 2,777,896 41.01 1,565,102 | 36.54 | ~ 1,984,519 50.02 
TS 3,195,454 | 87.17 3,645,837 | 83.62 | 1,783,863 | 41.65 | 2,395,631 60.38 
| | 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
ea a ieee 446,609 | 7.99 41,953 62 | 361,074 | 8.43 | 212,550 5.36 
Stocks. eaeeee, Bs : hen a i Be ee | ai es 
SC 446 , 609 7.99 41,953 | 62 361,074 8.43 212,550 5.36 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES | | | 
Bonds... on ep 549,221 9.83 2,765,104 | 40.82 266 , 223 6.22 | 374,088 9.43 
a eleiaalaie aacanag par. 20. 000 47 
a ae 549,227 «| ~9.83 2,765, 104 40.82 | 286 , 223 6.69 374,088 9.43 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U.S. Government Bonds... ... 1,250,000 29.18 500, 000 12.60 
le ay 87,625 1.57 54,125 | 80 29825 70 * 
Bonds of other foreign governments __. . 
State, County, Municipal............ 1,264,214 22.62 72,483 | | 1.16 | 60,000 1.40 69,525 1.75 
ep aatens 1,351,839 24.19 132,618 | 1.96 1,339,825 31.28 569,525 14.35 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES | 
apie agama 25,000 4 | 150,000 | 2.21 500.000 11.67 344,000 8.67 
Stocks... -| 21,520 38 | 38,818 | 67 11,860 .28 71,675 1.81 
Tote... ar ) ne 188,818 | 2.78 511,860 11.95 415,675 10.48 
RECAPITULATION 
| SES EE 2,372,669 42.45 3,089,675 | 45.61 2,467,122 57.60 1,500, 163 37.81 
Stocks... viindiicaseveinted 21,520 38 38,818 | 57 31,860 75 71,675 1.81 
Loans... Pic ‘caaasie 3,195,454 57.17 3,645,837 | 53.82 1,783,863 41.65 2,395,631 60.38 
SN icsinivesectsinieesiies aastaicale 5,589, 643 | 100.00 | 6,774,330 | 100.00 4,282,845 100.00 3,967,469 100.90 
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will never be a complete success in 
life underwriting. 

“When questions are asked, the 
underwriter must be able to answer 
with the facts. But without knowing 
the fundamentals, how can he know 
the facts? Is term insurance the 
cheapest insurance? What are the 
facts? What mortality table is suit- 
able, What are the facts? Does the 
policyholder pay interest on his own 
money when he borrows on his own 
policy? What are the facts? Is the 
cost of life insurance an equitable 
cost? What are the facts? 

“Underwriters, life insurance rep 
resentatives in the field, have played 
and will continue to play, a tremend- 
ous part in the progressive education 
of the American public in its under- 
standing of the fundamental prin- 
ciples represented in life insurance 
as part of a sound economic philos- 
ophy of life. We all participate in 
this educational process. While our 
functions overlap at times, we must 
continue the process established by 
successive generations of life insur- 
ance men, field and home office, dur- 
ing the last century. 

“We have witnessed during the last 
quarter century the development of 
the principles of selling through 
‘needs’, reaching in to the very heart 
of the economic problems of the 
American family. These problems are 
universal and the solution thereof is 
solely a matter of degree rather than 
of any variation in the fundamental 
principles involved. Research and 
study have brought forth the scien- 
tific treatment of life values through 
the use of life insurance. Applying 
these principles has broadened the 
market for our services from the 
simple lump-sum benefit contract to 
the application of the income prob- 




































Modern Life Insurance Salesman 


(Concluded from page 23 


lems of the family and the principle 
of indemnity for losses sustained by 
business enterprises. This research 
into the fundamentals of human needs 
is essentially the responsibility of the 
field, aided and supported in every 
way by the home office and the insti- 
tutions of learning in this country. 
Creating the contractural merchan- 
dise’ to meet the markets established 
by these needs is a function of the 
life insurance institutions themselves. 
It is the field’s part to apply the con- 
tracts to their proper use. 


Our Basic Markets 

“This recognition of basic markets 
has provided and will continue to 
provide the solution to the majo. 
problem of distribution of life insur- 
ance through the facilities of the 
American agency system. But the ob- 
ligation to a professional concept of 
service does not. decrease, as is some- 
times popularly believed, in direct re- 
lation to the economic stability of the 
prospect, but rather, in most cases, 
the inverse is true. As the financial 
scale of existence diminishes, greater 
care must be exercised that the few 
dollars available be used discreetly to 
accomplish the maximum benefits to 
those who are dependent on the bread- 
winner. This implies a greater re- 
sponsibility on all of use to make 
certain that our equipment makes 
this possible. 

“IT do not mean to imply that the 
quite substantial group who are 
capable of more impressive coverage 
are not an important part of our 
public responsibility. I desire only to 
emphasize that the need for profes- 
sional treatment in the fundamental 
principles of life insurance service 
exists with the major portion of the 
American public. 








“In this room are the represen- 
tatives of a great many life insurance 
companies. Without exception these 
companies have established a record 
of financial stability and _ integrity 
during a period of most critica] busi- 
ness stress. This even the most out- 
standing critics admit. Administered 
and managed by men of standing in 
their communities, they have given 
evidence of a real appreciation of 
their trusteeship. It would be incon- 
ceivable in such an institution where 
the human equation plays such an 
important part, for it to be without 
flaw. The constant and speedy cor- 
rection of any flaw which is dis- 
covered is a factor in which we may 
be pardoned a _ certain justifiable 
pride. 

“Your organization, meeting here 
in Philadelphia this week, has for 
fifty years maintained its leadership 
through a progressive encouragement 
of education. Here, there was estab- 
lished in 1927, the American College 
of Life Underwriters, whose activities 
in the life insurance field and whose 
contributions toward the development 
of better education at the source in 
our colleges and universities, are 
being justly celebrated today. We of 
the Home Office take pride in your 
achievements. We rejoice at your 
progress. Jointly you and we must 
continue to exemplify the true spirit 
of democracy in all branches of our 
services to the people of this great 


country. 


Mutual Benefit Opens 
New Penna. Agency 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company has announced the opening 
of a new general agency at Erie, 
Pennsylvania, to serve eight Penn- 
sylvania counties formerly included 
in the territory of the Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh agencies. 




















A Bouvntirut Harvest 


is assured the able and industrious salesman who has a 
DIRECT home office contract... Increased earnings 
should be the immediate result. 


Write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres., for agency information. Desirable 
territory available in Mo., Ark., Okla., Texas, Wyo., and Utah. 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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HUEBNER. ... 


a Great Name 


In A 


Great Business 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 





The 


(CoLonta 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


**4 Public Servant 
Since 1897” 


Home Office — Jersey City, N. J. 























“Old enough to be Stable— 


Young enough to be Progressive” 


Life Insurance in Force... Aug. 31, 1940 


$497 343,738.00 





RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 





FRANKFORT 


IS THERE A SUBSTITUTE? 


Of the thousands of estates settled during the past few 
years by one of our leading law offices, the startling fact 
was revealed that the number of estates solvent——-exclusive 
of the proceeds of life insurance—could be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. Could one have a more potent or 
striking proof of the investment aspect of a life insurance 
policy—-a more vital test of the value of such an investment? 


Numbers of different investments were incorporated in 
those estates. Some were of value but one fact was most 
evident—there is no substitute for life insurance. 


The Life Underwriter carries in his portfolio the “top” 
investment of all times—a life policy to suit every need, 
be it protection of loved ones or a more prosaic thing—a 
safe and sure investment. 


If you are interested in the profession of the Life Under- 
writer, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 
INDIANA 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 


Four Feet of Solid Rock - 


We are building an addition to our building. 

Specifications provide that footings must be set on 
four feet of solid rock and the workmen are busy 
digging for that solid rock. 


That’s what Life Insurance is for people—‘“four feet 
of solid rock” on which to build the structure of their 
financial plans. 


























NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


William M. Rothaermel has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident of the Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles, with 
jurisdiction over the agency department in the home 
office. Vice-President D. C. MacEwen, who has been in 
charge of the agency department, will assume adminis- 
trative duties in the executive department. 

August paid-for business of the Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia ordinary agencies exceeded that for August, 
1939, by 53 per cent, while delivered business for the 
year’s first eight months was 45 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period of last year. 

For 1941 the Connecticut Mutual of Hartford will pub- 
lish another calendar featuring the works of twelve of 
America’s foremost contemporary artists. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society is establishing 
a plan for employees enlisting or called to military ser- 
vice, providing for their reemployment at the same rate 
of pay and with full retention of seniority rights. 

Richard B. Moore has resigned as supervisor, life and 
accident lines, in the Hartford branch office of the 
Travelers of Hartford, to become a contvact agent of the 
company. 

The Durham Life Insurance Co. of Raleigh, N. C., will 
award contracts early in 1941 for construction of an 
office building in Raleigh, estimated to cost about $1,- 
000,000 with equipment. 

John B. Neil, assistant financial secretary of the Home 
Life of New York, was presented with the company’s 
service bar on September 16 in recognition of his twenti- 
eth anniversary with the company. 

Fielding P. Sizer, Jr., deputy superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Missouri, has become president of the American 
Savings Life Insurance Co. of Kansas City, as successor 
to R. S. Tiernan, who resigned because of failing health. 

The sixth in a series of home office training schools 
for new underwriters is being conducted by Connecticut 
Mutual Life of Hartford from September 9 to 27. 

The Pacific Mutual Agency of Los Angeles Associa- 
tion’s meeting at Atlantic City will open September 18 
with a business session and close with a luncheon on 
September 20. 

Charles H. Adams, for thirty-eight years in charge 
of the information desk at the home office of the Metro- 
politan Life of New York, has retired. 

The Central Life Assurance Society of Des Moines 
will hold its 1941 agency convention at Lake of the 
Woods, Minaki, Ont., June 26-27. 

K. J. Nielsen, superintendent of the Prudential of 
New York at Moline, IIl., has completed thirty-five years 
of continuous service with the company. 

Fred Hanson, assistant superintendent of agencies 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life, has been put in charge 
of group insurance. 

The United Benefit Life Insurance Co. of Omaha has 
announced the completion of its new home office build- 
ing and held open house on September 24. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


DEATHS 


Don L. Love, treasurer and director ot the Union 
National Life of Nebraska and twice mavor of Lincoln, 
died September 14 at his Lincoln home. 

Oscar H. Weidemann, agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life of Philadlephia in Philadelphia, died recently. 

Charles Herberich, 62, president of the Herberich- 
Hall-Harter Agency, Inc., of Akron, died recently. 
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HENEVER either the N.A.L.U. or the American 

Life Convention hold forth in annua! convention as- 
sembled, they certainly go to town with the material of- 
fered to the editors of the country. Each organization 
affords a wealth and variety of wordage and because, I sup- 
pose, of the training and nature of the life insurance peo- 
ple, they really have the material—-they are prepared in 
advance, and only the familiar “space limits” prevents full 
coverage of what they say and do. And. still more to the 
point, regular departments suffer severe cutting operations, 
all of which suggests that we herewith brief a bit of gen- 
eral news that comes pouring in on the same trains which 
bring what we shall daringly predict to be a banner, or 
record crowd. The words banner and record are both used 
advisedly, for as I walked up the avenue to the Bellevu 
this morning, it was noticeable that the Republican head- 
quarters had done right handsomely by their candidate in 
the way of banners, although, if you will permit it, I don't 
know just how the Record feels about it. Oh, well. 


IKNNETH R. MILLER, program chairman of the Life 
Advertisers Association forthcoming meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., lists James M. Blake, manager of field service 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, and A. H. Thiemann, 
secretary to vice-presidents of the New York Life, as added 
speakers. ... 4 And this week the ninetieth anniversary agen- 
cy conference of the Manhattan Life is being held at Miami 
Beach, Fla. ... The James G. Ranni Agency will be honored 
for its leadership during the past quarter. ... Then 8. A. 
Sardswell, Lincoln National Life general agent in Cleve- 
land, writes in to say that Mrs. Rose B. Krohngold, of his 
organization, has again won membership in the Quarter 
Million Round Table of the N.A.L.U., a distinction she 
shares with many others, but then she has been so honored 
five times and besides it. just goes to show how much the 
publishers appreciate these little missives from readers. .-. 
And Paul Dobson, for seven years Northwestern National® 
top producer and a two-time member of the Million Dolla! 
Round Table, has rejoined the White & Odell agency and 
will again devote full time to the servicing and enlargement! 
of his imposing clientele, built up prior to his resignation 
last June. ... You will doubtless meet him in Philadelphia 
this week. ... Which reminds me that I asked a life insul 
ance agent who avoids conventions why he did not attend, 
and he said he was too busy working. .. . This man appears 
to do all right on this program, and I didn’t like to be 80 
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JUDICIAL 


Setting up a rule that the issue of suicide is neve 
presumed, the Oklahoma Supreme Court has affirmed 
$5,000 judgment to Gay N. Rosier against the Metro- 
politan Life of New York as double indemnity on a 
policy of her husband. The company had declined to 
pay double indemnity on the theory that death resuited 
from suicide. 
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By Frank Ellington 








obvious as to suggest that maybe he would not have to 
work so hard if he could only bring himself to come on 
down and get some of that old zing dispensed in the con 
ference halls. ae 

HE Hartford College of Insurance has added two im 

portant executives to its faculty—James D. Hoskins, 
assistant actuary, and Joseph A. Dann, chief examiner of 
the Travelers. ... The Aetna, as has several other leading 
companies, has announced liberal rules governing em- 
ployees who may be affected by the mobilization of the 
Guard and Reserve services and by conscription. ... From 
the Connecticut Mutual comes a little story about an eigh- 
teen year old “China Egg” which recently hatched out... . 
The Cincinnati agency was called some time ago and asked 
whether or not it had an agent named Arthur R. Massa. 
... The answer was in the affirmative and the man said 
he would like to see him. ... The point being that nearly 
two decades ago the prospect was found uninsurable, but 
he promised to call in Mr. Massa later regarding insur 
ance for his infant son, who is now of almost an age to 
vote and would like some coverage. 


* 


IFTY years of continuous service as agent and associate 

general agent with the Berkshire Life was this week 
celebrated by O. D. Richardson, who received from the 
company’s directors a suitabiy inscribed silver tray and a 
fine tribute from President Fred H. Rhodes, from which 
the following is quoted: “O. Danna Richardson exemplifies 
the spirit of the Giver and Good Neighbor to a degree which 
few men achieve. He has contributed to the upholding of 
the ideals of the institution of life insurance and to the 
upbuilding of our company.” The Massachusetts Mutual 
has appointed Orrin S. Spenser, known well as outstanding 
in both the fields of life insurance and of golf, as assistant 
general agent in the New Haven office... . : Another lift 
msurance man who will be much in evidence in the conven 
tion city this week is Harry T. Wright, past president of 
the Chicago Association and slated for the presidency of 
the N.A.L.U.... J And he will also be in the limelight imme 
diately after his return to his home town when his fellow 
underwriters wlil tender to him a welcome home dinne? 
the first of a series of fall meetings designed by the Windy 
City agents to keep their local association in the national 
leadership. 








AGENCY NEWS 


Dean H. Taylor has been appointed manager of the 
Buffalo agency of the Equitable Society of New York. 
He has been connected with the Rochester agency of the 
Equitable since 1920. 

The Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska has ap- 
pointed as general agents at Chicago and surrounding 
territory, Robert G. Pilkington and I. W. Geese. 

The Freid Agency of New England Mutual Life of 
Boston has inaugurated a series of eight Monday eve- 
ning clinics on Estate Analysis, open to the agency’s 
full-time men and a select group of brokers. 

Joe W. Mann, formerly home office supervisor for the 
Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., has been appointed 
manager of the branch office at Charlotte, N. C. 

William E. Cunningham has been appointed general 
agent of the Mutual Trust Life of Chicago in that city. 

S. R. Henderson has been appointed general agent of 
the Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Thomas A. Dent, Jr., has been appointed by Home 
Life of New York as a general agent in Philadelphia. 

The Indianapolis Life has closed its Des Moines office, 
formerly occupied by G.M. Buck, who is Iowa field super- 
visor for the company. 

Walter K. R. Holm, Jr., has been appointed general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford at 
Providence. 

Jack V. Clark will serve as manager of the agency 
of Texarkana, for the Aetna Life of Hartford, replacing 
V. A. Pate. 

William E. Shiels, manager of the Los Angeles office 
of the Travelers of Hartford, has relinquished active 
management of the office. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The nominating committee to select the 1940-41 
executive committee and chairman of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will be composed of: 
Hermine R. Kuhn, Equitable Society of New York, New 
York; Martha Washburn Allin, Cennecticut Mutual 
Life of Hartford, Minneapolis; Lillian L. Joseph, Home 
Life of New York, New York; and Helen B. Rock- 
well, National Life of Vermont, Cleveland. 

The Milwaukee Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected as new officers: Frank C. Hughes, Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, president; Henry C. Fuller, Sr., North- 
western Mutual of Milwaukee, and John M. Sisk, Bank- 
ers’ Life of Des Moines, vice-presidents; Harold J. 
Pearson, John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, secre- 
tary; and Eugene Meng, Travelers of- Hartford, trea- 
surer. 

Harry O. Gray, president of the Delaware Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has named committees. 
Chairmen are: public relations, J. Paul Heinel; program, 
C. B. Palmer; educational, William B. Stormfeltz; 
nominating, William F. Ward; legislation, C. F. Raley; 
membership, L. H. Talley. 
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HIS reporter’s second adventure among the general 

agents of New York City’s 42nd Street began with 
Sam Davis, manager of the general agency of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life located at 60 East 42nd Street. Mr. Davis, a 
dapper gentleman with a fresh flower in his buttonhole, 
proved approachable. “How did I happen to go into in- 
surance?” mused Mr. Davis. “Well, I can teil you 
exactly. I had been in real estate before 1929, but I 
couldn’t see a permanent future there. I liked selling, 
I was too old for medicine or the law, and I had a family. 
Insurance was the answer.” He joined the Phoenix as 
an agent in 1929 and later became a supervisor, working 
from the home office in Hartford and from several other 
cities. In 1932 he became a general agent. In 1936 his 
agency received the Director’s Cup, highest honor the 
Phoenix bestows, and in 1934 it was runner-up. For the 
past three years the agency has been the third highest 
in production of the company. Mr. Davis pays a great 
deal of attention to recruiting, and his efforts have been 
rewarded by his having had for the past three years 
as a company leader a man who had never before sold 
insurance. “What qualities do you look for in selecting 
recruits?” the reported asked. “First, a college educa- 
tion,” was Mr. Davis’ answer. “Then, enthusiasm, ap- 
pearance, and ambition. I am especially interested in 
boys who have worked their way through college, be- 
cause that shows willingness to work. And, of course, 
a sales background is important.” 


R. DAVIS’ own sales background dates from the 

ripe age of 6, at which he was selling the Saturday 
Evening Post. He was later a newsboy, worked his wa) 
through college, and after college coached a high school 
football team, also teaching French and music. It was 
after this that he went into real estate. Lately, he has 
devoted some time in speaking to agencies on the method 
of approaching prospects by opening with a discussion 
of the merits of the single premium. After the prospect 
has admitted the desirability of insurance, but objected 
that the premium is too high, Mr. Davis suggests that 
the agent then point out that all the protection of single 
premium insurance can be derived from annual premium 
insurance, and at a -lower cost. Mr. Davis is a past 
president of the Midtown Managers Association, has been 
secretary and treasurer of the Life Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York, and has held several offices 
in the Life Underwriters’ Association. 


AM DAVIS has spent much of his time this year in 

designing the layout of his agency offices, which have 
the unusual feature of segregating agents of different 
ages into different groups. There are four sections, one 
assigned to beginners, one to agents of less than two 
years’ experience, one to agents of longer experience, and 
one to “seniors.” Thus agents with similar associations 
and faced by similar sales problems are grouped together. 


LOYD PATTERSON, general agent for Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, whom the reporter next visited at his 
office at 17 E. 42nd Street, advocates selling insurance 
to the “majority,” the small wage-earner with an in- 
come of less than $3,000. These men have had less con- 
tact with insurance, and it is they who would benefit 
most by its protection. Mr. Patterson, who is now presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Association of New York, 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The following have been named as chairmen of com- 
mittees of the Scranton Association of Life Under- 
writers: Philadelphia convention, William B. Wagner; 
membership, Richard J. Matthew; attendance, Theodore 
B. Ward; finance, Joseph E. Gross; program, C. Pink- 
ney Jones; music, Thomas E. Evans; publicity, Henry 
E. Whitmore; educational, Owen Cheney; legislative, 
Arthur L. Weeks. 

The Nashville Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
has elected the following officers: president, E. T. Proe- 
tor, Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee; vice- 
president, Kimbrough Dunlap, Prudential of New York; 
and secretary, Ed Britt, New York Life. 

The Portland (Ore.) Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, has elected the following officers: president, 
Livingstone Steadman, general agent of the Guardian 
Life of New York; and secretary-treasurer, Edward 
K. Roth, general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark. 

The Salt Lake Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected Walter B. Furman, assistant manager of the 
Prudential of New York, first vice-president to succeed 
Karl K. Krogue, who is going to Seattle to become 
branch manager of the Business Men’s Assurance. 

Members of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles heard by broadcast from the Philadelphia 
Convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers the addresses of President Charles J. Zimmer- 
man and others. 

The planning and equipment committee of the Life 
Office Management Association held the final meeting 
of the association year at the National Life Building 
in Montpelier, Vt., recently. 

The Toledo Association of Life Underwriters met 
Saturday, September 21. 

Charles R. Gray, veteran representative of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia, was honor guest 
September 13 at a luncheon sponsored by the Jackson 
(Mich.) Association of Life Underwriters. 
began his business life as an architect, but was “starving 
to death” when a friend persuaded him to go into insur- 
ance. He started as a soliciting agent with Mutual Benefit 
Life, working out of the famous L. A. Cerf agency. After 
five years as an agent, he went over to Massachusetts 
Mutual as a general agent and has remained with the 
company ever since. Mr. Patterson had an interesting 
observation to make upon the effect of the draft upon 
the insurance business. “It will,” he said, “remove 
thousands of prospects, who will be covered by gover? 
ment war risk insurance rather than by ordinary life.” 

” 

OHN TUNMORE proved to be dean of the Forty-Sec 
J ond Street general agents whom this reporter saw. 
Mr. Tunmore has been insurance for 36 years, 26 as@ 
general agent. He is associated with the Provident Mu- 
tual Life and has his office on the floor below The 
Spectator, at 100 East 42nd Street. He was born it 
England and received his education at the Universities 
of Buffalo and Rochester. At one time Mr. Tunmore Wé 
a polo player of note, and during the last war he se 
as a trainer and organizer of cavalry. He has held se¥ 
eral offices in the New York Life Underwriters As 
ciation, is a member of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
and the author of “The Art of Selling.” Production! 
Well, the agency has been fourth in the company f@ 
this year to date. 

Jack CHAMBERLAIN 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE long debated Excess Profits Bill was passed by 

the Senate last week by a vote of 46 to 22, but before 
approval, the Senate added additional amendments de- 
signed to lessen the effects of the Act on industry to- 
gether with the Connally war profit tax riders providing 
for drastic taxes on corporate and personal incomes in 
the event of the United States entry into the war. Mean- 
while, Washington speeded up plans for the first peace- 
time draft of manpower in American history. On the 
basis of the latest figures from the Census Bureau, 16,- 
404,000 men from 21 to 35 will be required to register 
for the draft on October 16. In order to house the forth- 
coming army of conscripts, the House rushed through an 
appropriation of $338,263,902 and sent it immediately to 
the Senate for approval. General George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, urged an immediate passage for 
the Bill so that construction may be started as soon as 
possible before the cold weather comes along. 


N the opinion of D. U. Bathrick, vice-president and gen- 

eral sales manager of Pontiac Motor Division, the 
nation as a whole is in line for a business boom, if the 
prosperity of the west coast has any bearing on the mat- 
ter. Mr. Bathrick recently returned from a sales trip 
covering Oregon, Washington and California and was 
more than impressed with the bustling plants, big pay- 
rolls and pre-depression spending of the West Coast. 
Here is what Mr. Bathrick had to say about the trip. 
“Crossing the Rockies is like stepping into a new business 
world. Shipyards and factories are working on a twenty- 
four hour basis and the only thing preventing payrolls 
from getting any bigger is the absolute lack of skilled 
labor. The streets are full of new cars and the dealers 
are begging for more and faster deliveries. Shops, hotels 
and cafes are crowded. For the first time in years I saw 
lines formed in front of theatre box offices.” Maybe this 
fellow Greeley had something on the ball after all. 


HE Wage and Hour Division of the Department of 

Labor is notifying employers that “Overtime begins 
at 40 on Oct. 24, next.” In case you are interested, over- 
time must be paid for all time over forty hours per week 
after that date. The decrease in the number of working 
hours comes at a time when the National Defense pro- 
gram will be running in high gear and conscription will 
take approximately 900,000 men from actual or potential 
employment. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States, last week, 

climbed % point to 93 per cent of capacity, the high- 
est production point in 1940, according to the The Iron 
Age. Producers are becoming more concerned over the 
possibility of a shortage of raw steel, with the steel re- 
quirements for the National Defense program a long 
way from their peak. The steel melting capacity of a 
number of the country’s leading plants is being pushed to 
a maximum capacity. 


OMPOSITE average security pri s for the weeks 
ended Sept. 14 and Sept. 21, 1940, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 

Exchange as follows: 
Sept. 14 Sept. 21 


a Mon. Sat Mon. Sat 
40 Industrials 133.88 133.21 133.60 134.77 
) Rails 20.86 20.51 20.68 20.90 
100 Stocks 99.98 99.40 99.72 100.61 
30 Bonds 86.96 86.56 86.70 $7.57 








THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HERE is some reason to suspect that mortality ratios 

are rising to a noticeable degree in a few Western 
areas. Frankly, I don’t think that the increases as yet 
represent a widespread definite upward trend. An in- 
sufficient number of companies so far is affected to in- 
dicate that. However, I know of at least five organiza- 
tions which presently record increased mortality. Ap- 
parently the causes are not centered merely in large 
policies. That is, the records do not show just volume 
as volume. Rather do they suggest volume on the basis 
of lives, instead of on heavy coverages involved. One 
theory advanced to me by a well-known actuary was that 
the current hysteria of news type and thought in our 
world today is prone more rapidly to undermine the na- 
tional health; especially among those in middle age and 
beyond. Another factor which may be taken into con- 
sideration, says this man, is the activity resulting from 
the calling out of the National Guard and the subsequent 
army movement that will come when the draftees are 
brought to the colors under the peacetime conscription 
law already enacted. The physical weaknesses of a na- 
tion are usually intensified in the early months of any 
military training period, and continue until the hardening 
process has had time to become effective. Anyone who 
has had experience with recruits will well realize that 
diseases of the respiratory organs, heart and joints for 
a time take heavy toll among men unacustomed to hard- 
ship. In that respect, youth is not necessarily a factor. 
Truth is that men between 30 and 40 years of age can 
“take it” better than the youngsters, at least for a while. 
Recent National Guard maneuvers proved that to one 
commander after another in the various states. 


“x * 


T seems to me that, with all pertinent influences taken 

into consideration, the companies may expect that, for 
a year or more, mortality will tend to increase. There- 
after, it should regain a norm as the beneficial effects of 
military training have a chance to become operative in 
the nation. Particularly will mortality become more fav- 
orable if an early outcome of the European war even- 
tuates. Of course, if this country, through some sense- 
less administrative folly, is flung into the war maelstrom, 
“all bets will be off” and the mortality factor turns into 
pure guesswork. In such a case there would at once be 
a demand for something like the 1917-1918 War Risk 
Insurance. No law maker could ignore that demand and 
expect return to office. Therefore we would promptly 
have the government back in the life insurance business 
and would again be compelled to revise all current 
theories of operation and management. 


* * * 


HE bearing of present government defense action on 

life insurance (and thus, at least indirectly, on mor- 
iality conclusions) was well put recently by Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager of the American Life Convention, when 
he addressed the National Fraternal Congress and cited, 
“The adoption of a war clause which many life insurance 
companies are now considering; the extension of Federal 
War Risk Insurance to all men called into service by the 
proposed draft; mobilization of the nation’s economic 
resources and many other important matters.” These 
and similar considerations directly touch on the life in- 
surance picture and each will play its part in affecting 
the whole future of the business. 
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Planned Presentation 


(Concluded from page 27) 

she finds it effective to challenge the 
prospect’s interest with some ques- 
tion calculated to arouse his interest, 
give him enough of a general answer 
to the question to show that she knows 
what she is talking about, and then 
make an appointment to call later “to 
show him how the solution suggested 
solves his problem. The preparation 
I make between this and my second 
interview” is “planned presentation.” 

In considering the prospect’s case, 
Miss Hoffman boils the essentials 
down, and thinks up answers to the 


Po ———s 
ee os ee 








prospect’s possible objections. “I 
don’t believe in converting every sale 
into a liberal education in life insur- 
ance. The client is interested in just 
three things: 

1. What a plan will do for his 
family if he dies. 

2. What it will do for him if he 
lives. 

3. What effect it will have on his 
estate.” 

“Fortified by my simple facts,” 
continued Miss Hoffman, “I lay the 
plan before him, obviously custom-built 
to fit his particular situation. I re- 
view the problem, I outline the solu- 
tion. My ready made answers to his 


objections must seem brilliant, given 
(as they seem to be) on the spur of 
the moment . . . Now a nice way to 
finish my story is to relate how its 
simplicity appealed to some prospect, 
how he agreed to be examined and 
gave me a check for the annual pre- 
mium. But that seldom happens, at 
any rate to me. His first consideration 
usually brings out facts I didn’t have; 
he really breaks down and tells his 
story. Or the simplicity doesn’t get 
my idea across. Or he has not been 
motivated. Or he tries to postpone. 

And then I really worry, start all 
over again, mend the flaws, make 
changes covering the additional in- 
formation, plan, argue, discuss—the 
whole thing over again. With the ex- 
tra effort, I’m entitled to another 
chance and I usually get it. Maybe I 
don’t get the sale this time. Fre- 
quently it’s dead. Frequently it’s post- 
poned. But I'll bet one thing — he 
didn’t turn me down because he didn’t 
understand my plan.” 


“Get the Facts’ Advises 
Woman District Manager 


At the “Increasing My Income 
Panel” of the women’s session of the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Underwriters, held at 
Philadelphia this week, Romola D. 
Hardy, district manager at Charlotte, 
N. C., for the Massachusetts Mutual, 
said that she was guided in selling 
interviews by the principle of “Get 
the facts before you start an argu- 
ment.” Miss Hardy endeavors to have 
a preliminary fact-finding interview 
during which she ascertains the basic 
facts about the prospect and his finan- 
cial objectives. She also tries to get 
the prospect’s policies for study, or 
at least to obtain fundamental in- 
formation as to the current life in- 
surance he owns. “If I obtain his 
policies, I check them over carefully 
as to the present arrangement of pro- 
ceeds payment, make an analysis of 
his disability coverage, and check 
them to see how much his retirement 
benefits under his present insurance 
would be.” 

Going back for the second inter- 
view, Miss Hardy has her suggestions 
in typewritten form, as brief, simple, 
and understandable as possible. Usu- 
ally she also makes up a chart which 
gives the prospect a blueprint of his 
present life insurance, plus the addi- 
tional that she is suggesting. If she 
can close the case she does, and she 
always asks for advance settlements. 
By two or three interviews she is gen- 
erally able to discover whether the 
“suspect” is really a “prospect.” 
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given — Says Women Agents ’ 
pur of a =o 
vay to | Can’t Take Criticism 
ow its At the women’s session of the an- 
ospect, nual convention of the National As- 
d and sociation’ of Life Underwriters being SE l I IN 
al pre. held in Philadelphia this week, 
nS, at Berenice Meistroff of Kansas City, 
‘ration chairman of the Women’s Quarter 9 
have; Million Dollar Round Table, and — 
lls his agent for the Guardian Life of New 
vt get York, called attention to the fact 
t been that only 39 out of over 2,000 women 
stpone. agents in the country are members of 
art all the Quarter Million Dollar Round ee . iis 
ada i this sear. eink Gab Wenn aun: I do not want any life insurance today.” Naturally 
al in- ducers represent only 39 companies. —no one wants to buy life insurance. Do you know 
ot erther, half of the women agents in why? Human nature is such that it is difficult to 
he ex- the country are employed by one : : : . $ Fi 
nother company. This indicates, Miss Meis- visualize purchasing something for which there is no , 
aybe l troff continued, that not many major immediate profit or pleasure. 
Fre- companies are interested in women 
: : : s. She »d characteristic re- ‘ 
= rll anosnaadagpcoimesesar nee lle Selling what? That depends upon you, and upon your 
zy -— he plies from insurance companies who , 
didn't were asked to furnish names of approach toa prospect s problems. 
women agents who were possible 
candidates for membership in the A $5,000 policy is one thing; but $25 a month for 
Round Table. The tone of most of : x 
es the letters, according to Miss Meis- 22 years and 10 months, amounting to $6,850, iS a 
. troff, indicated that the companies very interesting thing—the same policy in service- 
ger j avor w > agents. 3 the 
we re one Clee ReneS. See able benefits. Who would buy the former when the 
neome company which employed half the : : a 
of the women agents in the country ex- latter is clearly explained ? 
al As- pressed itself as “greatly impressed 
ee ee Se we Selling what? No, not life insurance, but income— 
la D. life insurance. 4 f “ 
‘ett a at ae money to take care of the widow, not money for the 
riotte, “Now, pursued Miss Meistroff, f 3 
‘utual, are they ‘all out of step but Jim?’ widow to take care of. Everyone is extremely inter- 
selling Are a couple of companies, and we, ested in what life insurance can and will do. Life 
“Get right and the rest all wrong? Could . . s ‘ 
argu- they be right—and we wrong? Or — will produce — to satisfy needs that 
) have are there perhaps some inherent may exist tomorrow, which certainly will exist some 
whi: weaknesses that we, as a minority time in the future. Patrick Henry said, “Give me 
- basic group in a great business, would do i ey oe f 
finan- well to diagnose and try to eradi- liberty or give me death.” Income is liberty; its lack 
to get er is the greatest bondage. 
’ be “Having allied myself with a com- 
. ns pany which is among those in which Those in Midland Mutual training learn sales pro- 
” . women agents are conspicuous by P Ts a 
in his i cheene, £ tee gullind: ae cedures that stop prospects from feeling: Make 
—_ business eyeteeth on the reasons why your story interesting . “Keep it concise; no ram- 
ro- ai Sa ale - is , 2 : 
al ae egninet women do exist bling”. “Offer something pertinently worthwhile”. 
: in this man’s business in which we id , a 
check fad ourselves so happily engaged. Make it easy to act on your message”. 
ement And I think that perhaps the most 
— often reiterated and most telling Are you interested in becoming a successful field 
point against us is our failure to 4 . ° R = 
inter take criticism straight from the man? Opportunity awaits you in The Midland 
stions shoulder in a way that will not em- Mutual. Address your inquiry to the Agency 
imple, barrass the man who is charged with Department. 
Usu- our training.” 
a Miss Meistroff recalled a book | 
f his “1sS Meistroff recalled a book by 
addi- the late Dr. Hans Zinsser in which THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
the doctor attributed the greatness of 
if she é utec e greatness 
d she the English to their frequent can- INSURANCE COMPANY 
nents. nhings in their public schools. She con- 
5 gen- cluded that, women working in a COLUMBUS. OHIO 
r the man’s world, must learn to take their 
” just share of canings philosophically. 
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HEN a national association 

president travels over 65,- 
000 miles during his year of 
office, visits more than 80 state 
and local associations in 45 
states and makes more than 300 
addresses (an average of one 
every week-day), then he can be 
expected to know what he’s talk- 
ing about when he reports on his 
stewardship at the end of his 12 
months of service. And the pres- 
idential report of Charles J. Zim- 
merman, C.L.U., presented this 
week at the fifty-first annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia, cer- 
tainly bears out that promise. 

Delivered with that combina- 
tion of earnestness and humor 
which his more than 300 audi- 
ences have learned to expect, the 
report—excerpts from which ap- 
pear elsewhere in this issue of 
The Spectator—dealt in forth- 
right fashion with the live prob- 
lems of the business, both within 
and without. The words of ap- 
preciation in the opening and 
closing paragraphs had also a 
tang and vitality that raised 
them above the conventional 
honey of most presidential hail- 
and-farewells. 

The most important of the 
problems considered by Presi- 
dent Zimmerman was that of 
compensation, which he admits is 
unsatisfactory. The nearest that 
he comes to a possible solution 
is in foreshadowing the recom- 
mendations that will probably 
be made a month from now when 
the Life Agency Officers meet 
at Chicago, and a committee ap- 
pointed by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau reports to 
them. The changes which he 


With The Editors 


says are likely to be recom- 
mended all involve an increase 
in compensation except for 
“some slight reduction in first 
year commissions.” Since it is 
hardly likely that that “slight re- 
duction” would ‘be enough to 
provide for all the other in- 
creases, the question arises 
whether the service rendered by 
life insurance agents has im- 
proved sufficiently to justify an 
increase in production costs. 
Further, is the buying public 
sufficiently convinced of that 
improvement in the agents’ ser- 
vice to meet these increased 
costs? 

However, there can be no ques- 
tion that the proposed readjust- 
ment in commissions is a pro- 
gressive step, and the details as 
to increases and decreases can 
be worked out later. The insis- 
tence that the life insurance 
agent shall have security in his 
old age is certainly appropriate. 
Whether that security should 
come from the agent’s “own 
medicine” (te quote a phrase 
from Mr. Zimmerman’s T.N.E.C. 
testimony) of life insurance or 
from a contributory pension plan 
is another question. Mr. Zim- 
merman told the T.N.E.C. that 
“these pension plans, contribu- 
tory pension plans, have been 
very successful in industrial or- 
ganizations .. . and I think the 
field men of the country very, 
very strongly would desire a 
plan of that kind for them- 
selves.” He also favored a con- 
tributory plan for general agents 
at that time. 

Progress is also being made, 
his presidential report, indicated, 
in the improvement of personnel 
and the reduction of turnover— 





















which are very important ways 
of securing better service for the 
public. His suggestion that if 
additional reform cannot be 
started from the top down, it 
should come from the bottom up, 
might well find wide application, 
as he suggests, in the reform of 
individual agencies and in the 
acceptance by local associations 
of their own Agency Practices 
Code. 

President Zimmerman’s em 
phasis on the virtues of private 
enterprise and personal self-re 
liance is, of course, all to the 
good and much needed in these 
days, so long as we recognize at 
the same time how much our 
business activities are organized 
anyway; often the most enter- 
prising service is performed as 
part of cooperative effort. And 
frequently, too, the evils from 
which men suffer as individuals 
are social evils for which no one 
of them can be held entirely re- 
sponsible, and against which not 
even self-reliance can give com- 
plete defense. 

As have other enlightened 
leaders in the life insurance busi- 
ness, President Zirmmerman rec- 
ognized what is good in the So- 
cial Security plan, in its provi- 
sion for a minmum subsistence 
income and in putting the off- 
cial seal upon the need for eco- 
nomic peace in old age, which 
life insurance agents have done 
so much both to publicize and to 
provide. But he, again rightly, 
brought out both the limitations 
of Federal Social Security and 
the financial dangers that lie 
ahead, with plans calling for 
larger expenditures than the 
present tax scheme will furnish 
with revenue. 
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